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News of the Week 


TV. HE statement of the 
“increasingly solid grounds ~ 





doctors that there are 
for hoping for the 
King’s recovery has brought a sensible, though by no means 
final, relief to the long anxiety of the nation. Any 
relaxation brings with it some conception of what the 
strain has been, and the nation, looking back on the 
illness, sees that His Majesty has been as near death as 
anvone who survives can possibly have been. His 
improvement is as wonderful a recovery, so far as it has 
gone, as that of his father from typhoid fever when he 
was a young man. If the people did not already know 
how grim and painful the struggle has been, they would 
find a startling revelation of it in the review of the illness 
which His Majesty’s doctors have communicated to the 
medical Press. The surmounting of the most dangerous 
phases was undoubtedly helped by the King’s pluck, 
and the nation in watching the continuing struggle feels 
that it has a reason after its own heart for adding to its 
admiration of His Majesty. 
* * * 

The news from Afghanistan has been disturbing and 
reassuring by turns. It is known, however, that the 
British Minister at Kabul is safe. A British aeroplane 


was shot down by the rebels, though the crew were for- 
tunately uninjured. The Legation has signalled to other 
Apparently the 
Minister has been assured by the rebels that the Legat ior 


reconnoitring aeroplanes to fly high. 
will be respected. King Amanullah’s reforms have un- 
questionably caused a serious revolt. It is not only that 
religious frenzy has been stirred by the rapid Westerni- 
the great expenditure necessary for the reforms 
has caused a heavy increase in taxation and simultaneously 
a failure to pay the Army. 
with the King’s general purpose and still to think that he 


zation ; 
It is possible to sympathize 


has moved too fast. 
+ x os ” 
The Afghan tribesmen have a kind of rancorous 
conservatism which is very different from the docility of 
the Turks. 


convinced that there is no future for Turkey either in, or 


Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish dictator, is 
in contact with, Europe unless she is completely 
Westernized. But he goes slow and the compliance of 
his countrymen has so far served him usefully. We 
remember a curious instance of this Turkish docility 
when the Powers were in control in Macedonia. An 
oflicer of the Commission visiting a village where a 
massacre was 1n progress called upon a detachment of 
Turkish troops, who were themselves massacring, to follow 
him and stop the bloodshed. This the vy did quite obediently. 
Yet afterwards he found that the same men had returned 
to the work of massacre with equal obedience to the 
order of one of their own officers. 
* x % * 

King Amanullah has a very different people to deal 
with, but we must hope that, perhaps having learned 
something from the present revolt, he will sueceed. His 
aims are in the main right. Moscow has produced by 
far the silliest explanation of the revolt. It has been 
stirred up, says Moscow, by British intrigue. If only 
the Soviet rulers knew how anxiously day by day the 
Government of India works for peace on the frontier! 
An Afghan rising always tempts the tribesmen on the 
Indian side of the border to join in, and no sort of trouble 
causes the Government more perplexity, embarrassment 
and expense. 

# * s * 

We have written in a leading article about the con- 
versations at Lugano in regard to Reperations and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. Evacuation seems to be 
no nearer. The really troublesome dispute, in which 
Great Britain takes little interest, but with which France 
is deeply concerned, is about the proposed Committee 
of Verification and Conciliation. So far as we can 
gather, France desires that this Committee should stay 
indefinitely in the Rhineland after the troops have been 
withdrawn, nominally to conciliate, but substantially 
to supervise the demilitarized zone and see that it remains 
really demilitarized. Other conditions for evacuation 
are spoken of in France—such as the repudiation by 
Germany of any intention to join up with Austria, and a 
permanent guarantee that Germany will leave the 
Polish Frontier undisturbed. 

* x a a 

There is no prospect of Germany agrecing to such 

conditions. The truth is that Great Britain and Belgium 
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are continuing the occupation of the Rhineland, which 
has become both senseless and dangerous in view of the 
Locarno Treaties and the Peace Pact, for no other 
reason than that France desires it. It is useless, however, 
to try to upset the determination of Great Britain to 
act in unison with France in all circumstances as the 
Treaty of Versailles provided. Something, nevertheless, 
might be done to prove that the heart of Great Britain 
is not in a policy which is a definite impediment to the 
spread of confidence and peaceful conditions. We 
should have thought it possible, without going so far 
as to act independently of France, to reduce the British 
occupying force appreciably. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
however, is not likely to be persuaded by such ill-man- 
nered abuse as was directed at him in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. 
. @ * * 

On Tuesday the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate decided by fourteen votes to two 
to report the Kellogg Pact favourably for ratification, 
When we write it is believed that the Pact will be ratified 
without reservation, though it is possible that a resolu- 
tion will be passed calling attention to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The friends of the Pact and the friends of the 
Cruiser Bill are still struggling for precedence in their 
rather contradictory interests. 

* © * * 

In connexion with the naval question we note an 
article by Mr. Frank L. Simonds in the Sunday Times. 
Mr. Simonds’ article is not agreeable reading for English- 
men, but we belicve it tells the whole truth about 
American naval feeling. The gist of it is that the “ Big 
Navy ” Group in America had only one chance of getting 
its way, and that was that the British Government 
should resist the American definition of parity, and thus 
provoke the jealousy and sensitiveness of Americans 
about their rights. Personally we do not think that the 
exclusive American definition of parity was just, but that 
does not affect the force of Mr. Simonds’ argument. 
By failing to come to an agreement with America at 
Geneva we helped the “ Big Navy ” Party. Mr. Simonds 
says that if we had not done so the appropriations for the 
American naval programme would never have been voted, 
and President Coolidge would not have been converted to 
naval building. We have continually hinted how this 
result came about without wishing to be so impolite to 
America as to say that with her it was mainly a matter 
of pride. Now Mr. Simonds has said it for us. 

* * * * 


One more of the caucuses which for so long dishonoured 
the name of politics in Europe has gone by the board 
in the virtual annihilation of the so-called Liberal Party, 
under M. Bratianu, in Rumania. The elections, both 
to the Lower IHlouse and the Senate, have been a signal 
triumph for the National Peasant Party, and particularly 
for Dr. Maniu himself. In the first returns for the 
Senate the National Peasants have made a gain of one 
hundred and ten seats, as against the thirteen seats they 
had in the last Senate, and the handful of Opposition 
members in the new Chambers are seen to be Magyar 
candidates rather than Bratianu men. Dr. Maniu has 
already shown statesmanlike quality both in resisting 
the attempt of some of his followers to foist Prince 
Carol upon the Peasant cause, and in checking the hot- 
heads of his party at the Alba Julia demonstration last 
May. “A bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” has 
thus rescued Rumania from her slough of despond, 
and already in the first few weeks of its administration 
the new Coalition Government has gone a long way 
towards abolishing the martial law and the Press 


censorship, which were two of the “ amenities” of t! 


Bratianu rule. 


ic 
* * * *” 


Seven weeks ago, M. Vintila Bratianu resigned in the 
face of grave financial difliculties, a currency depreciated 
and liable still to considerable fluctuations, all this being 
the result of Nationalist finance, of which the latest 
example was the rejection of the League of Nations 
loan facilities earlier in the year. Dr. Maniu welconics 
foreign capital, and has begun negotiations for credits 
already. No doubt the assistance of the League will 
also be invoked, if only in a technical and advisory 
rapacity. We are confident, too, that a solution will 
be found before long of the long-standing Optants dispute 
with Hungary, for Dr. Maniu is hiriseif a Transylvanian 
and understands how the trouble arose. The eclipsed 
oligarchy of Bucharest had never ceased to look upon 
Transylvania as a conquered province and took no 
account of the local conditions. The new Prime Minister 
will surely lose no time in restoring to its peasant popula- 
tion the condition of local autonomy enjoyed eve: 
under Hungarian rule. 

* %* * * 

It is semi-oflicially reported from China that Sir Miles 
Lampson has signed a Tariff Treaty with the Nanking 
Government. A violent attack by  anti-Japanese 
students on the Chinese Foreign Minister is the only) 
other notable news we have had from China for some 
days. The leading generals and their subordinates at 
Nanking appear, however, to be really making sony 
attempt at reorganizing the country. The salvation of 
China lies in the present National Government, and the 
new Treaties will do more than anything else to increase 
its prestige. 

* * * * 

Mr. R. J. Boothby, who is Private Parliamentary 
Seeretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made an 
important speech to his constituents at Peterhead on 
Friday, December 14th, explaining his own views about 
British relations with Russia—a subject of the greates; 
importance to the East Coast fishing trades. We agree 
with him that there is * nothing more unlikely ” than th 
expulsion of Stalin and Co. from the seats of the mighty, 
for, as he said, the present Administration in Moscow has 
supreme military and economic power. He stated very 
fairly the Government's case ;_ the bar to oflicial relations 
being, on the one hand, the danger that the Sovict 
Government might again use diplomatic facilities for 
propaganda, and on the other hand the obstinate refusal 
of the new Russia to recognize the Tsarist foreign debts. 
He suggested two positive steps towards a renewal ol 
ollicial contact : first that the Soviet Government should 
make a gesture to satisfy British misgivings, and secondly 
that a group of British financiers and industrialists should 
proceed to Russia to blaze a trail for more substantial 
trading. 

* * * * 

We must part company with Mr. Boothby, however, 
when he attributes the absence of information about 
Russia to the “ unfortunate policy of isolation pursued 
by the Soviet Government.” A statement to the Press 
Association by the Editor of the English Review shows 
that the Russian Government has—apart from Mr. 
Litvinoff's recent pronouncement on foreign policy— 
made a definite move. Mr. Remnant has been in commu- 
nication with representatives of the Soviet in Paris as 
well as in Moscow, and has undertaken, at their request, 
to organize a representative delegation, such as Mr. 
Boothby suggests, for a visit to Russia. When questioned 
in the House, Government spokesmen have argued that 
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business and diplomatic relations are quite distinct. But 
we may remind Sir Austen Chamberlain of his own reluc- 
tance to break off oflicial relations on the ground that a 


break would “increase the instability of European 


conditions.” To our mind that argument should weigh 
even more than the question of trade. 
* * # a 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime 
Minister spoke of unemployment and distress and must 
have convinced some of the sceptics of the Opposition 
that the Government have done more than is often 
admitted. Mr. Baldwin said that the policy of training 
and transfer was the main concern of the Government 
and would cost £2,000,000 this vear and £3,000,000 next 
year. They had already spent £1,700,000 more than the 
estimate for helping the unemployed in general, without 
allowing for the heavy cost of social services and assistance 
under the derating scheme. The comparable figure next 
year would be £4,250,000. As regards the immediate 
distress, especially in the coal fields, the Government had 
decided to contribute £1 for every £1 privately subscribed 
to the Lord Mayor's Fund. This meant an immediate 
grant of £150,000. The papers of Wednesday published 
a moving appeal from the Prince of Wales, who has 
become Patron of the Lord Mayor's Fund. He invoked 
the same spirit of unity and common obligation which had 


made possible the self-sacrifices of the War. 
x * * * 


The Local Government Bill (England and Wales) is 
in the Committee stage, and it is significant that after 
keen discussion in a well-attended House it remains 
substantially as it was when Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
made his memorable speech five weeks ago. Mr. Sidney 
Webb has apparently decided to withdraw his heavy 
artillery, for on Thursday, December 13th, he confined 
himself to moving an amendment on a matter outside 
the main provisions of the Bill. He is now anxious that 
the new Poor Law authorities should be empowered to 
deal with the question of the able-bodied unemployed, 
i.e., those covered by the Unemployed Workmen Act 
of 1905. There may be something in this suggestion, 
but that is for the future. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
quite equal to his critics, as, for example, when he disposed 
of the objection that County Councils have not enough 
knowledge of varying local conditions to administer 
the Poor Law in the smaller districts. He pointed out 
that there was nothing to prevent the County Councils 
delegating their administrative functions to non-county 
Borough and Urban and Rural District Councils, and 
that in some cases it would obviously be necessary 
for them to do so, but that this could not affect the 
guiding principle of the Bill which was that the charges 
should be spread over the wider areas so as to ensure high 
rateable values. 

ok * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has made one rather important 
concession in response to a joint Socialist and Unionist 
demand. He will instruct County Councils to invite 
comment on their schemes from all lesser authorities 
within their areas before they can receive sanction 
from the Ministry. We understand that this proviso 
is to have a mandatory force, whereas the pooling of 
all institutional work is no more than strongly recom- 
mended. The finance of the Bill is, of course, a separate 
chapter. Here, too, progress has been made and the 
Money Resolutions for both England and Scotland passed 
through the Report stage during the week. The argument 
against the grants from the Exchequer to the local 
authorities being a fixed sum subject only to quinquennial 
revision is intelligible enough, for it may mean that 
local authorities will, in fact, be penalized by the indus- 


trial expansion of their district during the five years. 
But there is nothing particularly alarming in this, and 
surely anything is better than the present chaos. On 
Wednesday Mr. Chimberlain conceded shorter periods of 
We notice 
that the Finance Committee of the London County 


three and then four years to begin with. 
Council has pronounced in favour of the Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success has been indeed remarkable. 

x * * 

In a visitation charge to his clergy on Monday the 
Bishop of Durham described the Establishment as “an 
anomaly which is ceasing to function even tolerably.”’ 
The nineteenth century, he said, destroyed the * Anglican 
monopoly ” of the House of Commons by admitting 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics and even Jews and 
atheists, so that the justification of the Establishment 
that the rulers of the Church were all churchmen—was 
swept away. “I am brought, therefore, though very 
reluctantly, to the conclusion that we must look ta 
Disestablishment for the final solution of our problem.” 
Such a pronouncement will no doubt strengthen the 
already large Disestablishment party in the Church 
We are sorry that the Bishop of Durham should seem to 
despair of getting for the Church under the Establishment 
the strictly spiritual autonomy which would be a happy 
alternative to Disestablishment. We agree, however, that 
if that spiritual autonomy which the Enabling Act seemed 
to promise, but when the test came failed to give, is 
not achieved by consent within a reasonable time, 
Disestablishment will be the only cure. 

~ * * - «* 

Once again we have to thank our readers for their 
splendid response to our appeal on behalf of the town of 
Aberdare in South Wales. A further sum of £1,800 has 
been subscribed, making the total £3,842 on Tuesday, 
and three hundred more parcels of clothing have reached 
us and have been sent to Aberdare. The Prime Minister 
has warmly commended the plan of * adopting ” a centre 
and many of the letters we have received testify to its 
popularity. Our readers evidently look forward week by 
week to following the progress of the Fund. At the end 
of last week the managing director of the Spectator visited 
Aberdare and discussed the details of organization 
with the local authorities. A committee entitled ** The 
Aberdare Service Committee ” has been set up and its 
chief officials are the Chairman of the Urban District 
Council, the Director of Education, and the Town Clerk. 
Every penny subscribed goes in relief. We are satisfied 
that the administration is eflicient ; and we are in daily 
touch with the local authorities. 

* * * 

Several readers have inquired whether they could 
* adopt ” a necessitous family in Aberdare, and arrange- 
ments have been made for them to do so. We hope to 
return to this subject later. We publish several letters 
from Aberdare, among them one from two members of 
the Urban District Council. The writers advocate the 
setting-up by the Government of a technical Commission 
to investigate the possibilities for new industries in 
Aberdare and other towns in the South Wales coalfield, 
The miners feel their position acutely and are anxious that 
means of enabling them to work for their livelihood 
should be provided. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 3;; on Wednesday week 1024.; a year ago 101). 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; on Wed- 
nesday week 893; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (3} pet 
cent.) was on Wednesday 79; on Wednesday week 78}; 
a year ago 753. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Rhineland 


HE assonance of Lugano and Locarno inevitably 
arouses, in advance of any other feeling, deep 
regret that the meeting of the British, German and 
French representatives at Lugano should have done so 
little to advance the policy which is associated with 
Locarno. Much soothing syrup has been ladled out in 
communiqués, but there has been little evidence, for 
which all thirsty souls were waiting, that the spirit of 
Locarno and of the Peace Pact directed the private 
discussions of Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand and 
Herr Stresemann. 

We have been told in effect that they regarded one 
another as good fellows, and liked and trusted one 
another more than ever; but the tokens of trust are still 
to seek. Not that respect and liking are negligible things. 
We gladly acknowledge their existence, especially as 
at the moment there is nothing else for which to be 
grateful. The periodic meetings by statesmen involved 
in the work of the League are decidedly something to 
the good. Although we hoped for much more, we need 
not be blind to what is always good in the progress of 
the League, even when that progress seems to be at its 
slowest. 

We may hope that the economic experts, who are to 
determine the full amount of reparations, will be appointed 
without too much delay, but unfortunately we have a 
slighter hope that it will be possible to keep the purely 
economic question separate from the political question 
of the occupied Rhineland. France seems to be as set 
as ever upon squeezing Germany in one matter in order 
to make her yield better terms in the other. If her 
present mood prevails, there will be cross-bargaining all 
along the line. And yet we think we cannot be mistaken 
in saying that to the vast majority of Englishmen this 
interdependence of two strictly unrelated problems is 
odious. We can recall few political occasions on which 
the voices of ordinary men in Great Britain were more 
united ; they say that Locarno and the Peace Pact have 
altered the whole situation, and that unless France and 
Great Britain show quickly that they mean to act very 
solemnly on the meaning of those instruments, they 
might just as well never have been devised. 

One wonders whether there is, as has been suggested, 
afresh invisible tug-of-war between M. Poincaré and M. 
Briand. It seemed at firg# that M. Briand was in a 
genuinely conciliatory mood. It was reported that he 
was willing that the occupying troops should be with- 
drawn from the Rhineland airect]y the Governments 
had embodied in an agreement the recommendations of 
the experts. In other words, M. Briand appeared to 
be willing to accept the Germans’ promise to pay the 
final amount that might be agreed upon, without waiting 
for the funding of the debt. But then we read in the 
Temps an article which seemed to be irreconcilable with 
that policy. According to the translation in the Man- 
chester Guardian the Temps said, “ The conversations at 
Lugano have never lost the purely general character the 
had at the beginning. ... The evacuation of the 
Rhineland has not yet been decided upon even in principle. 

Although Article 431 in the Versailles Treaty has been 
interpreted by many people to mean that Germany 
could demand the withdrawal of the occupying forces 
when she had “ undertaken” to pay the total sum of 
reparations, we admit that it would be useless to dispute 
the contrary interpretation of the British legal advisers. 
What these advisers say in effect is that Article 429 of 
the Treaty (which provides for the evacuation of the 
Cologne area afer five years, the Coblenz area after 


ten years and the Mainz area after fifteen years) would 
be meaningless if Article 431 were taken to mean that 
Germany was entitled to evacuation on a mere “ under- 
taking ” to pay. What the Treaty-makers had in view, 
we are told, was the possibility that there might be a 
complete withdrawal within a shorter period than fiftecn 
years if Germany had already paid the full amount of 
reparations. Of course, we all see now that such a thing 
is utterly impossible. But when the Treaty was being 
made everybody was recalling the unexpected quickness 
with which France was able to pay her debt of 1870. 
Quite apart from the legal meaning of the Treaty in 
regard to the Rhineland, however, there is admittedly 
room for much adaptability and generosity of policy, 
In Annex 2 to Part VIII. of the Treaty it is provided 
that “Subject to the provisions of the present Treaty 
this Annex may be amended by the unanimous decision 
of the Governments represented from time to time upon 
the Commission.” Moreover, the intention of the Treaty- 
makers was plainly declared in 1919 when M. Clémenceau, 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George issued their joint 
declaration that they did not contemplate occupying 


the Rhineland “until the Reparation clauses wer: 
completely executed.” They gave their reasons—which 


were certainly sound—for this concession: they held 
that proofs of good will from Germany would be a sufti- 
cient guarantee of payment. 

When Sir Austen Chamberlain 
subjects in the House of Commons he undoubtedly 
meant, while underlining the letter of the law, to indicate 
that Policy was capable of a much better way. After 
all, that ‘s only common sense. There is a story of a 
money-lender who astonished his friends by remitting 
a debt which was patently due to him. When his friends 
expressed their surprise, he said, * Well, I don’t want 
this to be the last transaction between us.” That is 
an accurate enough analogy for a wise policy on the 
part of the Allies. Unless Germany is made to feel that 
her restoration to the family of nations and her member- 
ship of the Council of the League entitle her to treatment 
consonant with her new position, her grievance will 
fester into a sore. We shall have not only no peace, but 
less security than there is now. 

Our complaint is that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
continually put the emphasis on the wrong thing. He 
has failed to represent what his countrymen really feel, 
as he did in the House of Commons when he was more 
impressive about the letter of the law than about the 
political divergence from it which he recommended. 
As a result he was misunderstood as usual, and Germany 
*“ went off the deep end.” What is this mental stickiness 
which persistently makes him unjust both to himself and 
to the obvious feelings of his countrymen? British 
policy is corrected and saved from time to time by the 
warm-hearted incursions into foreign politics of the 
Prime Minister. 

Friendship with France is essential, but that should 
not preclude Sir Austen from requesting France plainly 
to remember that Great Britain has accepted vast risks 
in the hope of building up France's sense of security. 
What we fear is that if we dawdle on indefinitely in the 
Rhineland some mischief-maker may rise to power in 
Germany who will maliciously take France at her word 
and entice her into keeping troops there in order that 
America may become still more estranged from Europe 
and all her ways. We do not say that such a sinister 
stroke would succeed. But it is one of the dangers 
towards which we are visibly heading. 


discussed all these 
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What We Are Doing at Aberdare 


ii those who have contributed to the Spectator Fund 
for Aberdare could see what their money is doing 
and hear the expressions of those who benefit by it, thev 
would feel very happy to have given—and I think would 
give again. For what pleasure in life can be greater than 
to put into hearts that have grown hopeless fresh hope, 
to give sufferers who feared they were forgotten proof 
of comradeship, to make smiles appear on faces which 
have almost forgotten how to be anything but grim? 

It is not merely that your money and your parcels, 
dear readers, clothe shivering bodies, and put boots on 
feet exposed to cold and wet, or set on tables just that 
* little more” which will save fathers and mothers and 
children from getting up with their craving for food 
unappeased. All that is being done, and that is much, 
but that is not all. The best gift you are making to these 
Aberdare folks is a warming, heartening sense of human 
sympathy ; an encouragement to “ stick it ”: a message 
sorely needed that friends will stand by them and do 
everything possible to help them out. 

Already Canon Lewis, the Anglican vicar, tells me, 
there is a more cheerful spirit in the place. Looks are 
not so downeast, eyes are brighter. Others give the same 
assurance. So much can a little help, a little kindness, 
do to chase away the gloom of despair. 

I say “a little help,” in spite of the response to our 
appeal being so handsome. When set alongside the needs 
of this stricken community, the sum subscribed must 
appear small. All it can do is to take the edge off harsh 
conditions, to make actual suffering for a short while 
Jess acute. It can save from daily hunger families situated 
as these are: 

** Miner, wife, two children. Man had nine weeks’ work in three 
years. One child in hospital with spine trouble (can you wonder ° 
Living on 19s. 6d. a week from Guardians and paying out of that 


5s. a week rent. 

Miner. wife, four children 14, 11, 4.and 7 months. Father working 
intermittently. Wages average 35s. Rent 10s. 

Miner, wife, one child. Living on Unemployment benefit, 26s. 
Rent 7s. 6d. 

Small shopkeeper and wife, both old people. Had saved money, 
bought colliery shares and two houses, one to live Im, one to let. 
Colliery shares worthless. Tenant cannot pay his rent (unemployed 


miner). Interest on mortgage 4s. a week, rates 5s. Total income 
20s. (old age pensions). Available for food and clothing, Ils. a 
week.” 


That last history shows that it is not only the people 
with children who urgently need relief. Able-bodied 
men can get nothing from the Guardians. When their 
Unemployment benefit is exhausted, they get nothing 
from anywhere. Householders are in like case. Here 
is a little house containing an old miner, two sons, and 
a daughter who keeps house, the mother being dead. 
Father has old age pension (10s.), one son is getting 


unemployment benefit (17s.). Four people are trying 
to exist on 27s. a week. 

Through the Committee now working in Aberdare 
such existences can be made a little less hungry, a little 
less dreary. Through the school teachers children can 
be clothed and if * malnutrition ” 
call it slow starvation), they can be given milk at school, 


is acute (I prefer to 


But how long is this doling out of relief to continue ? 
How is it all to end ? 

To this I have given anxious attention. I have 
discussed it with all kinds of people. It would be 
possible to start men working on road construction, on 
turning an old canal into a highway, on shovelling and 
trucking a certain kind of colliery refuse which forms 
excellent road material. Allotments can be made to 
produce food, if seeds and manure are supplied. Tree- 
growing can be added to the cultivation of cabbage- 
patches. In Russia I have seen whole villages engaged 
in woodwork: that could be taught to some miners. 
But these are all temporary occupations. They cannot 
solve the problem. 

Nor can the sending of miners to other parts of the 
country. If they get jobs, they must take them from local 
men. Here is an illustration. In a district of Kent 
known to me a motor driver, out of work for ten weeks, 
applied for a vacant post. He was told it had been given 
toa miner. Result: the miners are heartily cursed and 
their cause suffers. 

As for emigration, that needs far more thought than 
has been yet given to it. Wisely and sympathetically 
managed, it might be a help towards solution. But it is 
folly to think of wholesale shipments of men or families, 
and, even if that were possible, what would happen to 
the people left in Aberdare after most of the miners had 
been removed ? 

No, the aim must evidently be the restoration of such 
districts, and it is doubtful whether that can be managed 
by establishing fresh industries. Here is one difliculty 
to start with: Aberdare 
by coal shafts that the soil would not bear the weight 
of large buildings filled with machinery 

Thus we are driven back on coal. Can the industry be 


so completely undermined 


revived so as to employ all the miners? Sir Richard 
Redmayne, formerly Chief Inspector of Factories, says 
it can— if the mines are reorganized and modernized, and if 
selling methods are improved. Modernizing, it is clear, 
must take years and requires very large sums of 
money. It would, however, provide a solution. There is 
none in sight any other way. 


Your Specirat ComMissionen., 


Our Aberdare Fund—£3,842 1s. 7d. so far 


The following list represents subscriptions to the Sprctatror Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday, 
December 18, 1928. All remittances (zehich should be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 18, York St., Covent Garden, 


London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Specravor Ltd., and crossed “ Aberdare @,.” 


We acknowledge gratefully 


a further consignment of parcels. The distribution of the Spectavor Fund is in the hands of a local Committee at Aberdare, 
the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is the Director of Education, 











and the Hon, Secretary, the Town Clerk. The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those who have not yet contributed 
to do so. 
Aimount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent, 
Name. eR: Name. £ s. d. Name. £ a. d. Name. £ s.d. 
Mrs. Christabel R. Mr. & Miss Bush . 20 0 O | The Hon. Alexandrina “2. 6. @.” os wo ee @ 
Burton oe +o 310 0 0 M. W. Dugdale . Bs 6 Peckover ne .- BH Ss W.S. Dixon .. x .. =< 
Wilfred Dean .. -. 100 0 0 J. D. Cook Ka - 36 8 W. Howard Hazell .. 1010 O | “ Valentia”  .. . «BS 6 
“zz. 2. A. E.” -. 50 0 O | Miss KE. V. Martino .. 15 O O | Dr. FaithfulSmith .. 10 O O | Miss Amy Tyrreil . OSs 
Mrs. Graham Rees-Mogg 50 © 0 | Colonel & The Hon. Mrs. Anonymous... -- 10 0 © | Edward B. Ormond .. 10 0 0 
“ Anon. B. D.” o Oe & 6 Abel H. Smit . «2 ee F. Ransom is -. 10 0 O | C. B. Jones-Mortimer 10 0 0 
Miss Wagg oi. -. 25 0 O | Benenden School -. 13 15 © | “ Muster” ae -» 10 0 O | Col T. A, Colfox -- 10 0 0 
Col. H. S. Nelson 25 0 ©O | Anonymous .. -. 1015 O | Mrs. E. M. Fisher -- 10 0 O | Mrs. Phillip Dickinson 10 0 0 
* A. &.” ea . BS. © Edgar Horne .. -- 1010 O | Mrs. W. Reirson Anonymous... ao 2 es 
Mrs. Walter Wigram .. 20 0 0 | R.H. Eccles .. -- 1010 &€. Arbuthnot .. - 0 0 OTC 10 0 0 
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¢ Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent 
Name. £ sd. Name. £ s. d. Name. £ os. a. Name. £ad 
Mrs. Peacock, Mrs. “ AMM ” - Pe 5 0 0 | Mrs. Margaret Ewing .. 2 0 Of] Rev. & Mrs. L. R. 
Ewen & =. Major and Mrs. Len The Misses Hariot 200 Majendie i 100 
Osborne, Esq. aa 810 0 gridge we oe 5 0 0 *M. EL” ae 2 0 0 “In Memory of A. 8.” 1 0 06 
Miss Helen Robinson . . 7 0 0 Le. Col. G. J. Went, Frede ric Hadley 200 Anonymous... as 1 0 6 
Mrs. Helen C. Oxley .. 610 7 O.B.E. oe § 00; “®M. as 2 0 Of D. Orlebar 108 
L. A. Southern. . -. 510 © | Thomas Nichol 5 0 0 | Miss D. Webb ‘ ee 2 0 O | R.H. Heath 1 0 06 
Sir Ruthven & Lady Mrs. Legh ‘a 5 0 0 | H. B. Montagu Po 2 0 O | Henry M. Steele 1 0 6 
Monteath ‘ $& 6 John G, Johnston &§ 0 O Miss Kate Newton 20 0 C.J. Relton .. = 1 0 6 
R. G. Ww. ‘Cee 5 6 0 M. E. James 5 0 (0 R. H. Petrie .. 200 Two Old Spectator 
A. hae 5 5 O M. H. Smith " 5 0 O H. Nowell Ffarington - @ @ Readers ‘ 1 00 
a « Mrs. Niblett 5 5 0 Ernest Duveen. . ° 5 0 0 Miss Mary MceClymont 20 0 ‘a 2 “i 1 0 6 
ae . we 5 5& O | Mrs. DuCroz .. oe 5 0 OF * aE ay” ni 2 0 0 * Co. Wicklow ” 1 0 4 
Mr. ‘& Mrs.G. RB. Dennis 5 5 0 | Miss Hughes - 5 O O | Miss M. Boyd se 2 0 O | Mrs. Ege _ Faire lough 10 0 
Mrs. Campion .. -» 5 5 © | Mrs, Charles Miller - 5 O O | Charles De ower . 2 0 0 Miss E. Walsh ; i 0 6 
Fred Story 5 5 O | Miss L. P. King 5 © 0 | A. Foulerton .. a 110 0 A , orkshize Quaker ” 10 6 
Anonymous... ate 5 5 O H. Wilmer 5 0 0 Miss Phyllis W. Allen. 110 0 oe ° H.” <s - 1 oo 
Dr. & Mrs. W. T. Collier 5 5 O | V. Bertie 5 0 0 | Anonymous 110 oO] A Reade or 1 0 06 
H. Muller - as 5 5 OW A. L. Royds 5 0 0 R. <" Ashe 110 0 Miss Rosamund Brown 1 0 0 
The Countess of A. L. Anthony & Son. 44 0 ‘Lk . KB.’ 1 ot 0 Dr. Margaret Scoresby- 
Chichester : 5 5 © | The Misses A. M. & EF. A. Mire I M. Gardner 1 to Jackson = e 1 00 
Rev. Lionel Corbett 5 5 0 Hayes as * 40 0 Basil fi. Philpott 1 to Miss Peggy Hughes- 
“Cc Bw.” 5 5 O Messrs. J. P. Collier & ©. Dinghan a od 1io Jones 45 P 1 0 0 
Lady Mackellar 5 5 (0 Son : 4 0 © | Major & Mrs. G. A. L. G. H. Woolley 1 0 0 
J. F. Crichton-Stuart .. 5 5 0 Anonymous 35 0 Green 1 1 ©O | Mrs. D. W. Hingley .. 1 0 86 
Arthur O. Townsend .. 5 1 8 | Claude M. Leigh oo 3 3 OO] Rev. > E. Jalland 1 1 © | Miss Mary Bunnell 
a. Little : 5 0 0 Angersle igh Parish Re v. G. H. Francis 1 tt 0 Burton 1 0 0 
H.W. Laverick 6 0 O Chureh (2nd contri- ~ iA kK.” 1 1 O | Miss L. M. Saunders 10 0 
ré - Griffith & Miss — 3.3 «0 Mrs. Pe ter Jones 1 to F. T. Linell 1 0 6 
Griftith ; 5 0 0 *H. G. L. S. 3 3 =O | G. A, Billings es L t 0 | A. F. Wallis ‘ ~* i 0 0 
I. C. Aitken 5 0 © | Miss Joan Grace Reed. 3 3 © | Mrs. Edith Robinson .. 1 1 Of; W.H. & J. L. Brown.. 1 0 @6 
oa. a 5 0 0 Lady Hume- Williams 33 0 Dr. & Mrs. Barrie Grieve 1 | 0 Rev. A. P. Potts wii 1 0 0 
oa * 5 0 Of C. L. Overton es 3.3 =O | Mr. & Mrs. E. W. Hendy 1 Lt O07] D. Kerr ‘ 100 
Mrs. shat H. We beter 5 0 060 Messrs. Smith Dalby- Nirs. Cc harles Watson it 0 Miss Some rville a 1 oo 
Mrs. Rosa Waugh 5 00 Welch, Ltd. .. én 3.3 =O °s&. & ‘ 1to Rev. Reginald Hewitson Ll 0 0 
Lord — of -¥ C. H. Borrett 33 0 Ernest J. ‘Welling n 1 | ©O | Sir Daniel and Lady 
Clyfie. . ‘ -“ & 6°86 . M. RO . 8 3 O| H.R. Filmer .. Pm a | Twomey + ok 100 
H. 8. Seott as oa 5 0 0 The o of Dromore 33 0!W.F rx or ‘ 1 1 0 | John Smith a oe 019 10 
Mrs. W. Spencer 7 5 0 0 * K. E. P 3.3 0] Wm. ix holson 1 1 0 * Pam ” ae ae O12 6 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur E, E. K. Feathe rstone 360) °*R W. 1 t 0 | H. M. Ingamells - O10 6 
Wells =e 5 0 O Mrs. E. Millar 3°00¢«0 Mrs. K. s. ‘Bulby 1 1 0 G. Macintosh .. ws 010 6 
Miss T. P. Prestinch 5 0 O | Mrs. Shirley Woolmer 3 0 0 | Mrs. F. Chitson and G. Bell .. 4 - 010 0 
‘Rh. 0. W.” 5 0 Of Miss L. C Siase Lathaim.. 3.0 «0 T. R. Chitson 1 1 O Mr. & Mrs. Arthur 
Mrs. Bruce 5 0 O Mrs. K. Powell ‘ 3.0 #0 | A. W. Fisher mas 1 to W: arren is wal 010 0 
“Re Fou”  .. ou 5 0 0 Miss E thel KE. Pryce Lt.-Col. Bryce Ellain., 1 tlt 0 Be wh ee 010 0 
(. H. CC. Jobhnstone- eg 3.0 «0 Rev. Koger FE. Faning :- 3.-@ Anonymous ats - 010 0 
ag 5 0 0 3s 3 0 O | Mrs. Mary Thacker 1 tt Oo Mr. & Mrs. (. F. Pond... 010 0 
kK, Hil tyard | 6 0 0 He ry Forts 3.0 «0 Mrs. James Lipp _ 1 lt 0 Miss B. H. Grieve pe 010 0 
Ps i. ws §eo0/]"“s8. LE 300 ~«0 Mr. & Mrs. M. T. Foord 1 i 0 F. Adams ee a 010 0 
The C ountess o if Cromer 5 0 O * Some Girls of Ww imb le- Rev. 1. & Mrs. Lamb .. It i 0 Mrs. R. E. Russell ae 010 0 
K.’ 5 0 0 don High School ” 210 6 H. K. Glazebrook iio M. V. Reigate .. a. 010 6 
Cyril F. ‘Bengough 5 0 0 J. M. Smith zl o W. Esdaile, Esq. i tt 0 H. W. Slater .. ie 010 0 
R. Kershaw ‘ & 0 @O S. F. Maurice Dauncey| 210 vo Rev. & Mrs. D. Ste pher ns 1 lt vo Miss Mona EF. Roberts 040 06 
Lt.-Col, Frank Witis 5 0 O | The Rev. & Mrs. W. PB. The Dowager Lady Anonymous és 010 0 
J. Metcalf Hart 5 0 0 Bather 210 O Swaythling 1 t 06 Mrs. A. 8. Orlebar a 010 0 
Mrs. Charles Duff 5 0 O | Mrs. Palmer a 210 0 tev. J. 2. Malleson 1 i 0 KF. Linton 7 * 010 0 
EK. R. Davy .. ae 5 0 0 Mr. & Mrs. Agnew and C. E. ©. Peach 1! 0 ‘ A. M. A.” a ak 010 6 
S. H. Ellis ee ee 5 0 0 their children ; 33 6 Miss MW. Currey ii oO * Deganwy”” .. ae 010 6 
W. M. Pim ~- 5 0 0 | Miss E. Barker 2 2 0] J.T. Brown 1 1 Of] T. Finnegan .. - OW 0 
Mrs. Russell Stee y ian 5 0 0 R. J. Routh 330 T. Dutton 1 t 0 W. J. Harper .. at 010 0 
(. Retallack 4 5 0 O Miss Cargill ad 220 R. Roland Hughe 4 1 io — mous 7 a 010 6 
Anonyinous ac 5.0 0 Sir Maurice & Lady de John J, Cooper it 0 M.” So 010 0 
Anopymous —. . - = 2 Bunsen ‘ «o £28 7s Thompson it 0 ‘B. Cardwe 1 - 0 5 0 
The Hon. Mrs. Sackville Mrs. Barrow 22 0 E. 'T. 8. Carr 1to , ‘. C. #. a 0 5 06 
West .. os os 5 0 0 W. P. Symonds $3 90 Mins D. \ tattley I to S. Prince & Mi. Haw ley 0 5 O 
W. King-Fone -» 5 O O | Major Gen, Sir Herbe rt * C.G. 1 L O | Miss Annie Flackfield .. 0 5 0 
G. Bonham Carter aa 5 0 0 Mansfield 32 0 Rev. A. R. Bucki: and 1 Lt © | Anonymous .. ake 0 5 O 
A. W. L.’ aa ‘oa 5 0 0 H. E. Killick = 2 6 Miss J. Wylie Gordon .. 1 t 0 Miss Littlejohn * 0 5 O 
John Cross aia 5.0 0 A, F. Wills ‘ as s 2 6 Rev. H. W. C. Geldart. . ito Miss Coles mn ae 0 5 0 
Thomas England ‘sa 5 0 O H. H. & Miss A. L. A. O. Prichard. . is 1 to Mrs. E. H. Simpson .. 0 5 0 
Miss H. M. Souper ie 5.0 0 Gruning é 220 A. H. he Lighton .. it 0a Mrs. E. M. Martley .. 0 5 O 
Mrs. Groser.. a 5 0 0 — M. B. Gourlay 220 Rev. I. BR. Gillan ~~ i i 0 ‘64 Fr" an eg 0 5 © 
Miss G. Roxburgh ‘on 5 0 0 A. 4 oa 220 Ww athe r Douglas lL to ‘i Sa rF 0 3 0 
*W. B. J. & H. B. J.” 5 0 0 Mrs PS Hare ° 22 0 Rev. A. C. Woodhouse 1 t 0 ‘eo. € a." ae - 0 2 6 
“WwW. B. = = : ‘ta 6 0 0 Mrs, A. “ Kilby oo 22 0 EK. M. Ansell " a =. Rev. J. P. Tavior ac 0 2 6 
‘H.W. ‘ oe 5 0 0 “a A” J 220 ]"C. J. B.” Reading 1 0 © | Mrs. William Hall aoe 0 2 6 
Miss Ole A. Boye . oes 5 0 0 Oscar Darton Ss 2 ¢ Rev. James MacMillan iow - Cumber ae 0 2 6 
B.C. Pearce es ee § 0 O G. 'T. Coldwell 32 0 “ Two Scottish Anonymous a 0 2 6 
Charles T. Pendle 5 0 O Rev. C. H. Binstead 22 0 Readers ” i 0 oO ‘ 
Rev. & Mrs. C. Arthur Mr. & Mrs. F. G. de Mrs. ‘Vhomas A. wees 1 0 0 
Mount 5 0 0 Faye .. ae ne 2 2 © | Miss Aldred 1 0 © | The sum of £13 10s. acknowledged 
Rev. F. Clifton ‘Smith. 56 0 0] T. L. Hayes .. 2 2 © | Anonyraous, Shanklin. 1 0 0 last week from the literary staff 
Ivie M. Dunlop 5 0 Of Mr. A, Mrs. (. P. Thorpe 2 2 © | Miss Adw A. Harrison .. 1 0 0 of the Daily Sketch and Sunday 
Major Nigel Maxwe 1 5 0 0 | H. P. Mortimer 2 2 o | M. Cary.. ee ba 1 0 0 Graphic should read “* From 
Rev. F. J. Salt -_ 5 0 0 Dr. F . R. & Mrs. Sutton 220 Mr. & Mre. C. T. several departments of Daily 
Mrs. Bushell ee oe 5 0 0 Arthur Kk. M. Hales 22 0 Atkinson ee oe Lo 0 Sketch and Sunday Graphic.” 
J. A. Eddison .. ee 5 0 O “In Memory of Lionel Hinxman ‘* 1 © 0 | 300 more packages of clothing have 
cog Re ader is = 26 2 er ee 2 2 0 | George A. Henderson .. 1 0 0 been received and despatched to 
_ EC. & B. . . . 5 0 0 “M. C.S." * ‘* 2 2 0 Mrs. G. A. Knowles ° 1 0 0 the Town Clerk of Aberdare for 
a H. Pownall .. is 5 0 0 ‘Re. 22 0] A.C.¢ sampbe 1 a 1 0 0 immediate distribution, making 
Mr., Mrs. & Miss Coates 5 0 @ | "CRS." 22 07“ L&G. PA” - | 0 0 the total to date 466. Two 
Hugh Pettitt aa $¢e61°*R. 2.8.” 2 2 0] Mr. T. Ww. Saxby aids 1 0 0 parcels included :— 
Dr. Habgood .. = 5 0 0 Mrs. Ale rs Hankey s. 3 © “6. 7.6." as ees 10 6 a ak ak iil i 
Miss H. M. Johnston 59 0] "° ERM, .. 2 2 0] EL Clark 1 oo dig se —gye yg or Anca 
*“£ oC" 5 0 0 | Brig.-Gen, & Mrs. T. N. S.L.Carey . 10 0 from Messrs. ig lg ecco 
Mrs. E. C. P. Hull 5 0 0 Howard 2 2 0 | Mrs. V. Hamilton 100 and Co., 109 rincess Street, 
Harry W. GuthrieSmith 5 0 © | Mrs. neo I Baker $s 01*BCH* .. 1 0 0 Manchester. — . 
Mrs. Pr EF. Williamson. 56 0 0 Rev. ¢ c.. . Etty 220 H. C. Turnred i 1oo 111 pairs of children s boots 
Pr ° 6 0 O Miss Mury Si tinsbury 32 90 Mr. & Mrs. W. Bewley.. 1 0 0 and shoes from Messrs. Thomas 
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*M. Cc.” P ae 6 0 O ao Ww ight Boye ote .. 220 Major W. W. Pratt “s 1 o 0 James Square, Edinburgh, as 
« Sympathise r’’ in -_, &. 7 $3 0 Miss A, UC. Hull ia 1 oo instructed by P Mr. Richard 
Aberdeen 2 5 0 O “ 3 = es - 22 06 ioe 4 8. Fry .. ah 10 0 Winkler, 9 Ettrick Road, Edin- 
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a. C. Owst . ae 6 0 @ E. Howard ae oa 20 90 Miss C. G, Colling ee 1 0o0 clothing. 
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A Case for Arbitration 


; dispute between 
. test 

belief-—as we 
preventing war is of real value. 
in the end should ignore all the efforts which are being 
made to keep the peace, the machinery will unquestion- 
Nor is that the only 
liiti- 


Bolivia and Paraguay is a 
case for all declared their 
that the post-War machinery for 
If the two countries 


those who have 


have 


ably be to some degree discredited. 
danger. Other South American 

mately concerned in the affairs of Bolivia and Paraguey 
that a war which began between the two nations might 


tepublics are so 


expand into a war among three, four or five. 

It was a coincidence that the Council of the League 
was sitting at Lugano and the Pan-American Conference 
was sitting at Washington, when the first war-like acts 


were committed. Both countries are members of the 
League, though apparently very negligent members, 


and the Council was required by every consideration of 
duty and expediency to call their attention to their 
Immediately, however, a menacing compli- 
cation presented itself. What would the United States 
say? That mighty policy of ** Hands off the New World,” 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, might be brought into 
play. Fear of misunderstanding compelled the Council 
to be very circumspect in the wording of its exhortations 
Fortunately no umbrage has 


obligations. 


to Bolivia and Paraguay. 
been taken in Washington. 
At the same time that the Council sent its messages, 
the Pan-American Conference offered The 
representative of Bolivia at the Conference created a 
bad impression by leaving the Conference, because objec- 
tion was raised to his proposal that arbitration should 


mediation. 


be conditional on the promise of compensation from 
Paraguay. Happily the Government at La Paz ordered 
its representative to return to the Conference. It would 
have been too bad an irony if he had been allowed to 
remain an absentee. For the purpose of the 
Conference is to make a_ beginning of the policy— 
introduced with extraordinary skill by Mr. C. E. Hughes 
at Havana last spring—for making the alleged hegemony 
of the United States in the New World tolerable by means 


whole 


of a series of arbitration treaties. 

Paraguay, which seems to have been in several ways 
more amenable than Bolivia, was the first to accept the 
offer of the Pan-American Later, Bolivia 
The with this 
promising procedure. 

The district called the Chaco, which is the subject 
of the boundary dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, 


Conference. 


accepted. League is quite contented 


has never been assigned in a full legal sense to either 
country. Both have claimed it, and though a frontier 
has been mapped more than once, no Treaty recognizing 
the frontier has ever been ratified. The Bolivians, no 
doubt, have a special interest in claiming the Chaco, as 
they sorely need a waterway to the Atlantic, but the great 
majority of recent settlers in the territory 
Paraguayans. The Chaco is composed mostly of swamps, 


are 


is sparsely inhabited by Indians, and is plagued by an 
unusual variety of noxious insects. Still, it is being 
steadily penetrated by settlers, and there is no doubt 
that it might very fertile by means of both 
drainage and irrigation. 

There is good reason to hope now that there will be no 
war, though Paraguay when we write has not stopped 
South America is a long way from Geneva, 


become 


mobilizing. 
but, depend upon it, the peace movement would be 
slowed down, if (however unjustifiably) it were said 
that all our modern machinery for preserving the peace 
was useless, merely because each of the combatants called 
the other the aggressor. 


The Week in Parliament 


i haw Prime Minister announced the proposals of the 

Government for relieving the distressed areas in 
the House of Commons on Monday. 
thing of a surprise to members to learn that the Exchequer 
had already provided £1,700,000 more than the Budget 
Estimates for the assistance of the unemployed in general 
and of the distressed areas in particular, and that this 


It came as some- 


expenditure was expected to rise to over four millions 
next vear. 

Training, transference, and migration must remain the 
primary objective of the Government, declared Mr. 
Baldwin, and for this purpose two millions would be found 
An extra grant of £100,000 


this vear and three next. 


would be asked for at once in order to facilitate the 
removal of families, and the possibility of devising 


schemes for giving occupation prior to transfer would be 
examined. Up to this point the statement of the Prime 
Minister had been listened to with marked approval. 
But the final proposal to dole out one pound for every 
pound subscribed to the Lord Mayor's Fund aroused 
misgivings supporters of the 
The objections to this policy seem at the 


considerable amongst 
Government. 
present time so innumerable and so weighty that a full 
explanation is being awaited by Unionist members with 
some anxiety. It can searcely be supposed that the 
State is to ladle out indefinite sums to private charity 
for an indefinite period, but if the idea is simply to give 
an initial stimulus to the Fund, there may be something 
I write before the debate on Thursday, when we 
doubtless laudable 
In the mean- 


in it. 
shall presumably learn the motives 
—which have actuated the Government. 
time it is felt in many quarters that they would have been 
wiser to have stuck to their guns, and continued on an 
ever-widening scale the functional treatment (including 
rate and freight relief) which has been adopted hitherto. 

I have recently heard suggestions from more than one 
Unionist back-bencher that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing—if indeed it has not arrived—for the geographical as 
well as functional The 
temporary segregation of two or three of the worst areas 
from the rest of the community, and their administration 
by a commission armed with full powers and adequate 
financial resources, might prove to be the solution of 
some of our most diflicult problems, and restore the 
shattered insurance finances without imposing a very 
All ordinary 


treatment of unemploy ment. 


much greater burden on the Exchequer. 
suspended 
during the period of “* emergency ” But 
a scheme of this kind ought not to be attempted until 
all else has failed. 

The English Local Government Bill proceeds, with 
what now appears to be somewhat alarming rapidity, 
Every evening a substantial 


forms of relief would of course have to be 
administration. 


upon its appointed course. 
number of clauses are guillotined through Committee 
amendments, repre- 


without discussion, and 


senting hours of useless labour, are consigned to the 


pages of 


waste-paper basket. 

Everybody seems highly delighted, and I suppose it 
is all right. But one or two of our constitutionalists are 
beginning to look a little grave, and some of the Unionists, 
who feel that the nationalization of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange ought to take longer than a 
fortnight, are getting anxious about precedents. The 
Chamber seldom contains more than thirty or forty mem- 
bers. In the Lobby and the smoking-room disjointed and 
lugubrious conversations can be overheard about the 
prospects of the Election, trade with Russia, and the 
All three topics induce. general, 
WATCHMAN. 


Christmas holidays. 
and almost equal, gloom. 
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Parliament and Prime Ministers 
Considered as Exhibits 


ARLIAMENT can on occasion afford the most 
exciting show of any place in London; Prime 
Ministers can be picturesque like Mr. Gladstone, or 
engaging like Mr. Baldwin ; but not even Mr. Gladstone 
was picturesque all the time, and Mr. Baldwin might 
pass us in the street without any radiation of his personal 
appeal. If the truth has to be told, the exhibition now 
gathered in two rooms of the London Museum represents 
the less inspiring aspect of both Parliament and Prime 
Ministers. 

They should have got Mr. John Burns to run it. Who-— 
of a certain age—has not been shown round the Houses 
of Parliament by Mr. Burns ? What Member of Parlia- 
ment having constituents on his hands, in the good years 
when Mr. Burns was there, did not grasp at the chance of 
getting them shown round by the most competent show- 
man—and the most willing ? This show is too academic. 
Mr. Burns had a great reverence and knowledge of the 
mediaeval past, but he knew that what people really 
wanted to see (in pre-War days) was the hole in the 
heating apparatus where a suffragette hid herself. On 
the other hand, he would never have bothered to show 
them Mr. Asquith’s walking stick—hardly even Mr. 
Balfour's golf-club, had that been accessible. Yet Lord 
Balfour's golf-club is one of the exhibits with which 
the devisers of this show have sought to modify its 
academic character. Mr. Asquith’s walking stick is not 
there, but Mr. Gladstone’s is. and one person at least, 
though much interested in Mr. Gladstone, regarded it 
without interest. His axe is another story—there is a 
case to be made for showing what type and weight of 
weapon Mr. Gladstone affected (yet perhaps this applies 
also to Mr. Balfour's cleek, if cleek it is). Then there 
is Mr. Baldwin’s pipe—under the same glass case—to all 
appearance a cherrywood article, but described as a briar. 
No doubt by any other name it will smell as sweet ; but 
it is at least significant that those who are suitably chosen 
to put Prime Ministers on exhibit do not know the 
commonest kind of pipe from the next commonest. 
What would Queen Victoria have said to the idea that a 
Prime Minister—and a Tory Prime Minister—should 
be denoted by his pipe? Probably she would have 
expressed satisfaction that nothing in that case of exhibits 
connects itself with Lord Beaconsfield. 

Yet one of the few objects which really do bring us near 
to the man is an autograph of this illustrious person— 
the manuscript of an unfinished novel whose opening 
words are these: “ Of all the pretty suburbs that adorn 
our metropolis there are few that exceed in charm Clapham 
Common.” Is he quite serious? Does he truly admire 
those whom he extols, the inhabitants of this favoured 
region who show by the “solid convenience and rich 
comfort of their dwellings *” that they have no intention 
of quitting the sylvan retreat ? Or is the so much older 
Eastern laughing all the time in that queer Semitic 
beard ? Of course Disraeli of the novels is not quite 
Dizzy of the House.of Commons; yet this manuscript 
scrap gives a contact with the living man-—who, like his 
rival and antagonist, is so much more alive to-day than 
men who are not yet dead. All their other contemporaries, 
even Palmerston, are not’ much more than nominis 
umbrae. As for their forerunners: Pitt and Fox in- 
evitably leap to memory, but it is not easy to visualize 
Pitt and Fox, for all the portraits we have of them ; while 
Chatham is a legend, a name to conjure with, but unintelli- 
gible as any other spell. 

According to Lord Esher. who contributes a Preface 


to the catalogue, neither Gladstone nor Beaconsfield 
was titularly Prime Minister: the appellation only 
became official with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
But he says also that the Prime Minister in the last 
century was less of a chief than now. He ought to 
know, for when Mr. Gladstone was at the height of 
his power from 1880 to 1885, Lord Esher (as Mr. Brett) 
was private secretary to Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone's 
second-in-command, and no ordinary private secretary 
either; rumour said that if he did not like his chief’s 
despatches he altered them. Yet with all deference to 
Lord Esher, it is doubtful whether Mr. Baldwin exercises 
so close a control on the actions of his colleagues or keeps 
himself in so close touch with their problems as did 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The series of engravings which illustrate Parliament's 
material abode through its long history have no doubt 
an academic interest ; but even pictures of the destroying 
Fire leave us cold. None of the representations of either 
House in session conveys much. The most alive, or 
the least dead, is a study by Pugin and Rowlandson of 
the old House of Commons ; but it is probably inaccurate, 
for a large proportion of the members are shown sitting 
behind the Speaker, and completely out of his sight, 
yet presumably order had to be kept in those days. One 
thing should be noted. Lord Harcourt (whom the 
House of Commons knew as Lulu) did more than anyone 
clse to adorn Parliament and make it a convenient 
club: the Harcourt Room where strangers dine is 
fittingly called after him. He is not mentioned in this 
catalogue; yet undoubtedly many of the curious 
engravings lent by Parliament to this collection were 
collected by him. 

The one thing of vivid and outstanding interest shown 
—a real “slice out of life ”’—is the bundle of pencilled 
notes for Mr. Lloyd George’s Victory speech on Novem- 
ber 9th, 1918. But to exhibit these properly a print of 
the speech from Hansard should accompany them. 

STEPHEN GWYNNe 


Modern Values 


FYXHE dictionary gives the following as one of the 
definitions of the word “ value’: “* the desirability 
of a thing, especially as compared with other things.” 

If one regards modern life with the contemplative eye 
of an artist, the worth and desirability of much that one 
sees, especially as compared with other things that one 
has little hope or chance of seeing, does make one pause 
and think. 

An artist is one whose mind dwells principally in a 
world which is not wholly visible to the unaided physical 
sight of the ordinary person, but which is none the less 
as real as the world of the astronomer (who uses special 
instruments of vision in order to be in a position to 
describe it to the ordinary man) and as real as the ele- 
mental world of the chemist, who frequently does not 
see the actual elements of his world at all, but deduces 
their presence and uses by the reactions of other sub- 
stances to them. 

It is true that even scientists do not always live to- 
gether in harmony, and have been known to denounce 
each other with as much acrimony as that with which 
the ordinary person denounces the artist. But so far as 
the general public is concerned, scientists are supposed 
to stand on solid ground, whilst it is notorious that 
artists live in the clouds, which is perhaps the reason why 
they are so often expected to live on air. (It is well 
known that the higher the scicntist’s fee, no matter in 
what branch of science he exercises, the more the scientist 
is respected; whilst, on the other hand, directly an 
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artist gets a living wage. for his —or her—-work, it is at 
once assumed that he—or she—has-no ideals, and from 
then on will do bad work. An artist is supposed to be at 
his best when he starves; in fact, it is regarded as one of 
his duties to starve—perhaps because that is a means of 
getting him out of the way more quickly.) 

The artist observes many things which are often 
invisible to, and unsuspected by, the ordinary person. 
But these things are none the less realities, and the artist 
has as much right as the scientist to make his deductions 
and advance his theories about the things which he 
observes. And the mode of expression of a_ skilful 
artist is not any more obscure than the mode of expression 
of a skilful scientist. Both use images and symbols 
which are proper to their own needs, but which are not 
always immediately intelligible to the untrained mind. 
Thus the artist creates real values, real ‘‘ desirabilities,” 
working in a spiritual world, and bringing his values from 
spiritual sources. How many of these values can be found 
in the world of to-day ? 

Modern values could be summed up in two words— 
Speed and Money; and both these things have ceased 
to have any relation to reality, though their attendant 
evils form a large part of our everyday life. Speed is 
only useful to me (so far as I can remember at the 
moment) on two kinds of occasion. The first of these 


is on the cceasion of what is known as speeding the 


parting guest; and the other occasion is when I myself 
1 


am going home again, after one of those delightful 
evenings we all spend in other people’s houses sometimes. 
But even so, I want to get home alive—not dead, nor 
yet in bits. 

So far as I can judge—and I confess that I am a child 
in these matters—speed as calculated in modern terms 
means the elimination of most of the senses. The person 
at the wheel of the speed-record car cannot possibly see 
very far beyond the tip of his nose, and we all know 
how such persons were made to appear to us in our 
childhood. He cannot hear anything excepting the roar 
of his engine; he cannot smell or taste anything but 
dust and oil, and his touch becomes a matter of grip. 
He does not even go anywhere which it takes a complete 
and ordinary hour of sixty minutes to reach; he just 
gocs somewhere in four—five-—or six minutes at the rate 
of some hundred miles an hour, I call this purely fic- 
titious travelling. 

Perhaps the day will come when we shall try “ record- 
living ” for fifteen minutes, at the rate of several hundred 
years an hour. We have surely started the idea in our 
social pleasures and amusements already. Speed, on 
the whole then, and as a thing in itself, does not attract 
me. And now, what about money? I confess that 
when I do get a little money there are some things about 
it which I like. But I do not wish it to get beyond my 
mental grasp; I do not wish to have to think of money 
in millions. Partly because my wants are simple, and 
I do not wish to be forced to make them complicated in 
response to a swollen income, and partly because I 
think exaggerated money records are quite as mad as 
exaggerated speed records. Just as I am not impressed 
by the making of speed records, so I am not impressed 
by the making, or the holding, of money records. The 
qualities which go to the making of them, though admir- 
able in themselves, do not appeal to me in this connexion, 
Endurance, perseverance, concentration and industry, 
all these things are acknowledged to be virtues, but I do 
not think they remain virtues no matter to what object 
they are applied. 


ee 


I cannot see that any real benefit accrues to the world 
at large, simply because someone has sufficient nervous 


endurance and concentration to go from one place of no 
importance to another place of no importance in sixty 
seconds less time than it took someone else to do the 
same thing a few weeks before. I do not find anything 
specially meritorious in the mere fact of going from 
where you are to scmewhere else, even if you do go at 
lightning speed—any merit to be obtained depends upon 
what you do when you get there, and so far as I can 
gather, no one does anything when they get there. They 
simply come back again, if they are still alive. Nor does 
it rouse any enthusiasm in me to know that some day in 
the dim future it may be possible for me to travel during 
some hours—or days—-of deafening roars and explosions 
from here to Mars. I get into quite enough trouble 
trying to write about what I see on this earth of ours ; 
goodness only knows what would happen to me if I 
started writing about any other planet. 

In the same way I cannot see that the world in 
general is benefited by the presence of multi-millionaires, 
I do not wish multi-millionaires any ill—but, as I say, I 
cannot take any real interest in them. They come into 
the category of * face-value only,” and as such have no 
They are, to me, much like paper- 
money, Which has no intrinsic value, but is dependent 
for the esteem in which it is held upon the numbers 


true meaning for me 


printed on its surface. It is a long time since I last saw 
gold sovereigns, but I remember how they looked, and 
what they felt like, and I remember that there was an 
impression of concrete reality about them, which it 
pleases me to look back upon. 

Paper-money seems to me now as fictitious as the short 
journeys taken ** at the rate of” so many miles an hour. 
Money has no relation to life at present ; it has no relation 
to anything real; it has no true relation to the things 
which it buys. It has got outside human control 
altogether; it is a Frankenstein monster dominating 
the unhappy world which created it. Where Charity 
once spread a cloak which was permitted to cover venial 
faults, this Frankenstein monster now offers the one 
garment which is allowed not only to cover, but to 
glorify, any kind of mortal sin. Nothing matters if you 
can spend more money than your neighbour; and if you 
can spend it in such a way that no one who really needs 
it benefits by it, then so much the better. 

We no longer realize our needs; and our wants, 
inflated and unbalanced by a perpetual inrush of fevered 
air, have ceased to bear any relation to any known reality, 
either material or spiritual. 

Epirn SitweE.u. 


The Christmas Tree 


N other years I have helped to transplant little Douglas 
. fir trees from their native shrubberies to green tubs 
inside the house, and to hang them with gold and silver 
tinsel and coloured balls of glass. This Christmas I shall 
be content with the tall and lonely pine that grows 
amidst crouching hollies there on the edge of Hanger 
Wood. I have no wish to transplant it or hang it with 
anything: it is just right where it stands. I have dis- 
covered that, looking from my window at a certain hour, 
I can see the moon sailing very slowly through its top- 
most branches, like a silver sampan: and every frosty 
night it is hung with coloured stars. 

The Pleiades—if I alter my position a little—swing 
over it in the course of the night. Examining them 
varefully, I observe, or imagine I observe, each of the 
sisters to be wearing a different colour: mauve, helio- 
trope, silver, rose-colour, electric-blue, and a faint shade 
of yellow. What the seventh wears I cannot say—lI have 
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never seen her: and maybe the others are not, after all, 
dressed as I imagine them to be. Still, as they flutter 
over the blackened branches of the Christmas Tree 
—actually more like a flock of luminous birds than 
anything—they do seem to hold a variety of hues: as 
many at least as a rook’s or a starling’s wing feather. 
Possibly there is some scientific explanation of this. 
There is, at any rate, one star that is undeniably redder 
than its fellows, I think Aldebaran. But since I wrote 
of Venus rising in the evening I have been suspicious of 
my star knowledge. The truth is that at sea, in navig- 
ating a ship, one becomes so familiar with the stars and 
planets as to imagine one knows all about their habits 
and relative positions ; but inland, where every cottage 
window is a lighthouse and every pathway indicates a 
safe course to some known harbour, the heavenly bodies 
are pleasantly useless, and it is easy to forget. And even 
the moon has no message but one of idle beauty. 

In the network of pine branches, where it is trapped 
for a while, it is almost absurdly ornamental. As 
everyone knows in these days of post-impressionism and 
whatnot, there is neither art nor truth in the old-fashioned 
type of Christmas card: the perky robin in the snow, the 
yellow moon with an owl seated on a branch in front of it, 
the black and silver night landscape. It is all wrong, it 
means nothing and has no foundation in fact. I know that. 
I am all for being as modern as possible myself. Yet I 
wish, somehow, that one of our geniuses would just come 
and take a look at this night-piece fora moment. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous ; but there it is. The thing is 
an old-fashioned Christmas card to the life. O for an owl 
to come and sit on that outlying branch and add the final 
touch of unreality! 

One should not paint, or write of, what one sees, how- 
ever. I was forgetting that: only of what one sees in, 
asit were... . Iprefertostare blankly at the Christmas 
Tree ; without vision, naturally, but I like looking at it. 

This lonely pine is a Christmas tree by day as by night, 
On such mornings of hard, white frost as we have been 
having lately, its silvery-green needles glitter in the pale 
sunlight and impart a festive look to the whole of the 
immediate landscape. The single pine towers up 
amongst its neighbouring beech-tops, stark and cold, in 
full and challenging apparel. In its dignity it seems to 
mock the fiercest storms, to invite the snow to weigh 
down its branches to the utmost. The west wind may 
wreck the beech trees—it has dong so already in a score 
of places in this wood—the snow may bury hollies and 
cottages up to their respective tops and chimney-pots. 
The pine says, let it; that is the sort of weather I really 
enjoy. We have not seen it this year yet in its snowy 
dress. But I know it must look magnificent. 

Yet lordly as it is, this Christmas tree is friendly ; 
extraordinarily so. The small woodland creatures love it. 
A red squirrel who should have been asleep is continually 
out and about amongst its branches. Ring-doves roost 
in it. The tits—especially the blue-tits; they swarm 
in these parts—decorate it by day as the stars do by night, 
Their light melodious voices, the blue-tits ringing tiny 
silver bells and the coal-tits continually calling for their 
tea (“ Tea, Jerry, tea, jerry, tea!”’) keep it musical 
from dawn to sunset. Their songs, and the robin’s 
plaintive whistle, constitute its proper day-time orchestra 
—its bark, no doubt, is an endless winter larder for 
thousands of these small hungry birds. As to the night- 
time orchestra, I hope one night soon—I should like it to 
be on Christmas Eve—to hear that also, the cry of a 
brown owl; and to see the owl himself, seated on a 
branch in front of the yellow moon, the perfect Christmas 
ard. The moon will be just on full about then. 

Il. M. 


Report of the “Exceptional 
Christmas ” Competition 


WE have received some most entertaining descriptions of 
exceptional Christmasses, spent in the most extraordinary 
places, and very much regret that we have not the space to 
publish a selection of these entries. To spend Christmas in 
the tropics is to get right away from the Christmas tradition. 
We have also received accounts of Christmas in jungle camps, 
in the African veldt, in Iceland, in the trenches during the 
War, in a Danish hospital, and one spent accidentally in a 
church belfry. The prize of five guineas is awarded to Katherine 
Groesbeck, Villa Carolina, Capri, for her description of a 
Christmas spent in a lighthouse in the tropics. 


“King Wenceslas”’ in the Tropics 

Tue Yuletide is so essentially a season of frosty nights, carols and 
old houses tilled with evergreens and mirth, that a Christmas 
Eve which we spent in the lighthouse off Tahiti has always seemed 
an exotic travesty. We were stranded in this white tower of the 
seas, while a storm lashed the waves to mountains of pale foam. 
Fiery clouds, presumably sent by Tawhiri, god of the whirlwind, 
clustered overhead, and the gale carried a heavy scent of copra 
and the hibiscus or purau flower from the island. 

Within the lighthouse the bare rooms were bright with boughs of 
the flamboyant tree, the red-gold oleander and pandanus. Raui 
and Po-Ta, two native boatmen, made the night echo with guitar 
and mandolin ; while “* Mr.” Pomare, the lighthouse keeper, padded 
back and forth from his beacon to the scene of festivity. ** Mr.” 
Pomare was a half-breed of French and Polynesien parentage, and 
had the dark distinction which often comes from this racial inter- 
mixture. He smiled whenever his thoughts amused him, and 
shook the large white flower over his ear. The natives all called 
him “Mr.” No one knew why. But the courtesy title obviously 
pleased him. 

We had stopped in Tahiti for the holidays, and after the grey 
days of the north the colour of the tropics was so vivid as to seem 
an illusion. The town of Papeete lay in a mist of sunlight. The 
green lagoon and distant coral reefs shone in the same luminous 
glow. 

The day before Christmas the heat was so oppressive that we 
drove to Arée for a swim in the long curving @reakers outside 
the lagoon. As we finished and sought the cool shadows of the 
cocoanut grove for a rest, Raui and Po-Ta offered to take us fishing. 
They launched the crude dug-out canoe with its large out-rigger, 
and paddled along the coast for about an hour. The water was so 
clear that the coral formations and flowering sea-weed were 
visible. It was like an enchanted garden through which black and 
golden fish dritted with the tides. 

But the South Seas are inconstant and treacherous. Without 
warning the fiery storm clouds of Tawhiri gather from al] quarters, 
and the waves toss their white crests to the sky. Such a gale sprang 
up on this afternoon. Raui and Po-Ta found it impossible to reach 
the shore. And it was only due to incredible skill on their part that 
we were thrown “ right-side-up”’ on the lighthouse reef half an 
hour later. 

*“Mr.”’ Pomare hurried out, tossing the white flower over his 
ear as he ran. 

‘**Mamma,” he called back over his shoulder, “ Plenty guests 
for Christmas.” 

We had just time to reach the security of the white tower before 
the hurricane broke in all its fury. In the intense darkness the 
only light on land or sea came from the beacon, which flashed 
across the waters. 

Mamma Pomare proved to be a genial soul, who welcomed us 
with a comforting smile. 

‘** How nice you got saved,” she cried in broken English. 

Then much to our dismay she hurried away with our wet clothes 
and returned with two ‘* Mother Hubbards.” These were the fruits 
gleaned from a past generation of missionaries, and evidently the 
piéces de resistance of her wardrobe. 

“You wear these,” she commanded. ‘“‘ Many peoples come. 
We have fine Christmas party. I bring wreaths of tiare flower for 
your hair.” 

We were swept with a certain envy for the golden ass of Apuleius, 
who could at least nibble his wreath of rose leaves and return to 
normal form. However, there was nothing for it but to appear 
at the feast in Mamma’s flowing white garments. 

By the time all the branches of the Pomare family had gathered 
in the tower, there were indeed “ plenty guests.” Flower-crowned 
we held the seats of honour, and were served with native delicacies. 
There were raw fish in cocoanut milk, turtle’s eggs, tender roast 
pig, taro and feis and the rich purple fruit of the mango. 

The guitar and mandolin sounded above the din of happy voices 
and there were soft snatches of song. Suddenly I heard a tune, 
which was at once familiar and yet odd. 

Mamma Pomare leaned forward expectantly. ‘‘ Engleesh 
carol,” she beamed. : 

With that the whole Pomare family burst forth into what they 
called the song of * King Wen-Ka-La.”” The carol seemed strange 
in this tropical spot— like some old gentleman decked out in hibiscus 
flowers. But the tune was recognizable, despite the langorous 
rhythm, and was apparently a great favourite. Thus while the 
storm raged across the South Seas, the Pomare family were welcom- 
ing in Christrnas with ‘Good King Wenceslas,” 
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The Theatre 


ADAPTED BY Cosmo HAMILTON 
Av THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. | 


[ Mr. Pickwick.” AND 


F. C. REILty. 


Wat a cast! What a crowd! ‘Thirty-nine names on the 
programme. Which is as it should ke. 

The ardent Dickensian is with us. He raises his beaming 
face at this season. Being aident, he is, Ly consequence, 
undiscriminating. He loves a// Dickens. He loves everything 
about Christmas. It is not for him to select and prefer. He 
may by chance sit in the stalls or the gallery near a thin 
Dickensien, who may be heard echoing a highbrow remark 
ironically made (you remember) in Messrs. Dodson-and-Fogg’s 
oflice by Mr. Samuel Weller—*" wery nice notion of fun they 
has, sir.” He may be next a party of these abominable 
heretics who declare that, for them, Dickens begins after Boz 
and after Pickwick: that much of Pichwick is, to their sense, 
more remote, more antique, than anything in Roderick Random 
or Tom Jones; that many of the fantastic marioncttes in this 
amazing comic-picaresque medley are infinitely less clear to 
him than the very real types of Chaucer's Prologue. On and 
on goes the semi-Dickensian, arguing with Mr. Chesterton 
(suppose) and asserting that never, never was there such an 
England as this of the White Hart Inn ard Dingley Dell and 
Goswell Street. There is only one thing to do with him. 
Pummel him. ‘Treat him as Mr. Pickwick was unjustly 
treatcd by the cabman at the Inn; as Mr. Stiggins was justly 
treated on a fanous occasion by Mr. Weller, Senior; as 
everybedy was apt to be treated at short notice, by every- 
body else, in the Pickwickian world of swift retribution 
and sub-equent reconciliation. A black eye, a handshake, and 
an “adjournment ~ for brandy-and-water, to which (with 
copious unvitumired viands) everylcdy will “co ample 
justice.” 

So we get rid of the lean Dickensian, on his dict. 

The entire, plump Dickensian we don't get rid of so easily. 

He isn’t, obviously, a dramatic critic; but, in the Pick- 
wickian sense, he is critical. I said that he wants the whole 
show, and just now I mentioned Mr. Stiggins. Where lies 
he? What is this? Where, save for a brief appearance, 
is Bob Sawyer? Where are Sawyer and Stiggins ? Thirty- 
nine characters on the programme and no Leo Hunters, 
no Jinks, no Dismal Jemmy, no Stammer, no Slurk, no 
Fizkin! (What names !) 

The Dickensian’s beaming face begins to redden— not on 
account of brandy and water. He clenches his fist. He is 
going to pummel Mr. Basil Dean and the adaptors ; until, 
being at heart a good fellow, as are almost all the Pick- 
wickians, except the “ aforesaid” Stiggins, he looks again 
at the programme and reads: ** Characters and scenes in 
the Pickwick Papers.” Just so, as the unboiled lobster said 
when they told him he'd be done to a turn. Some characters 
and scenes: not all. Very well, then, as the convict said, 
when he was told the rope had broken. 

But there is still a trial before the entire Dickensian. He 
must, he really must, adapt himself to this multitudinous 
adaptation. He must be prepared to compromise. If every- 
body that he wants to see isn’t in the play, nobody that 
he sees in it may be precisely what he wants. As Pickwick, 
Mr. Charles Laughton (husky in voice on the night [ over- 
heard him) treads delicately as a dancer, appears anxious 
to minimize his own rotundity, can’t altogether abolish recol- 
lection of the sinister creeping characters in which one has 
seen and admired him——persons, criminals, the very thought 
of whom would have made Pickwick and Dickens swoon as 
did Mrs. Bardell and Miss Wardle. Yet he does wonderfully 
well—considering that (dreadful discovery !) Mr. Pickwick 
dramatized turns out to be not a part, not a person, but a 
phantom or a peg on which to hang episodic rags. 

Of these, the only credible, loud, full-blooded one, relatively 
uninterrupted by stage business and clatter off and on—by 
screams, and swoons and gunshots and laughter—is still the 
trial scene, of which that excellent actor, Charles Dickens 
himself, knew how to make a magnificent “ reading.” Here 
Mr. Bruce Winston as Sergeant Buzfuz at last (Act III, 
Scene 2) really found something to get his teeth into. We 
heard him. We applauded him. He was tremendous. 
The other * bit of fat ”’’ was the slim Jingle—an excellent 
piece by Mr. George Curzon. But Jingle is active. Jingle 
does things. Jingle—dare we say ?—is more of a character 
than Mr. Pickwick, who only gives orders, and falls into pits 
(or wheelbarrows) of his own contriving. Let us go back 
to the book and find out (if we’ve forgotten) who Mr. Pickwick 
really was. Let us also for a moment regret that the buxom 
Mrs. Bardell appears, in Miss Mary Clare’s performance, as 
unduly Mephistophelian, with acute eyebrows drawn like 
Joey’s in the pantomime. 

The other sort of pantomime ; 
of the same kind. A merry, bustling “yet delaying 


for this, too, is something 


and 


snippety entertainment, well adapted for a season when we 
are obliged to revert to an imaginary past, because 
now, honestly—a modern, mechanical, motor-ridden Christmas 
would be intolerable, please admit. Back to the past with 
Pickwick and Peter Pan, and all the others who won't grow 
up. It is the season of gaudy annuals. Like them, this 
Haymarket Pickwick is very pretty to look at--thanks to 
the charming “six scenes in colour” by Mr. Hammond. 
Jolly, very jolly; yet, for entire Dickensians, as also, I 
suppose, for ignorants of Dickens, a little vague. 

I have alluded to the unfailing Christmassy prcducticns 
always to be found cropping up each December. With the 
Dickensian, I have asked where the missing ones are. Where, 
above all, is the surely immortal Dr. Doolittle? The answer 
is that he appears this year, and this Saturday, at the 
Rudolf Steiner Theatre, Baker Street (matinées for children 
and won't-grow-ups). 

An excellent idea of Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s. We 
must have our Doolittle. It’s all very well for the aged to 
go on about Alice and Peter. There are younger ones who 
assert that Doolittle is the best of the lot. 


RiIcuarpD JENNINGS. 
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{Tue Beaux Arts GaLttery, Bruton PLace.] 


Mr. Bernarp Leacn is one of the pottery pundits, and h’s 
show of stoneware pottery at the Beaux Aits Gallery is a 
clear demonstration of how good his work is. Although born 
in the East, and learning his art in Japan, he dces rot follow 
in any slavish fashion the masters of the Eastern schools. 
His work shows a decisive individuality, and his taste is 
faultless. This exhibition contains over a hurdred ard 
twenty catalogued pieces and a hundred uncatalogued pots, 
so there is variety and to spare. His Slipware Dishes in vellow 
and brown, with animal designs, are attractive, especially 
the one with Flying Horses. A two-handled jar with flittened 
sides and a chestnut brown glaze (No. 25) is a good example of 
something new in both form and colour. No one interested 
in pottery should miss seeing Mr. Leach’s work. 

At the same gallery are exhibited oil paintings by Mr. Alan 
Walton, a member of the London Group. The artist is 
working on a definite scheme of colour values, with varying 
success. Some of his work has an unfinished appearance, 
but his Suffolk Trees, The Diving Raft, and Walberswick Ferry 
deserve mention. G. G, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


20TH DECEMBER, 1828. 


WEEK. 


Some sensation has been excited in Paris by the trial, on the 
J0th instant, of Béranger the poet, of whose suppressed songs 
we gave an account in the 17th number of the Spectator. 

Among the preliminary questions put to the accused in a French 
court, he is called upon to declare his profession. To this question, 
Béranger, with arch simplicity, repled that he * ballad- 
maker.”’” M. Champonet, the public prosecutor, began his accusa- 
tion by stating that M. Béranger had seven years before been tried 
for a public libel, and been leniently punished; but the luckless 
poet had again outrun the bounds * prescribed by his conscience,” 
and had published verses much more reprehensible than his former 
productions. The present charge was founded on three chansons 
—one, * The Guardian Angel,” offensive to religion, as ridiculing 
one of the sacraments; another, * The Gerontocracy,” exciting 
hatred and contempt of the Government, by representing the total 
ruin of France as not very distant ; the third, ** The Consecration 
ot Charles the Simple,” personally insulting to the reigning Monarch. 
Réranger’s advocate attempted to justify the poet, by examples 
drawn from the writings of other satirists; and his pleading 
excited the audience to animated applause; but it was lost on 
the Court of Correctional Police--which condemned BEBéranger 
to pay a fine of ten thousand frances and suffer nine months’ im- 
prisonment, while bis publisher should pay five hundred and suffer 
six months. 

The Government cannot gain much by this prosecution in any 
way. The first effect is to give boundless diffusion to the libels. 
It will be suspected that the Government which cannot stand the 
small shot of a lyrical satirist must be weakly supported by reason. 
The poet himself is irreclaimable—punishment only hardens him. 
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Was a 


PUNISHMENT OF A BLASPHEMER, 
The Magistrate of a little village 


in the marquisate of Branden. 


burgh committed a burgher to prison, who was charged with 
having blasphemed God, the King. and the Magisirate. The 
Burgomaster reported the same to the King, in order to know 
what punishment such a criminal deserved. The following sentence 
was written by his Majesty in the margin of the report :-—* That 
the prisoner has blasphemed God, is a sure proof that he does 





not know Him; that he has blasphemed me IL willing! 
but for his blasphermning the Magistrate, he shall be punished in 
an exemplary manner, and committed to prison for bhatt hour.” 


forgive ; 
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“*Spectator” Conference 


for Personal Problems 


Family Constellation 


[The Srecrator Conference offers to readers a service of 

advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; 
in one way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great 
variety of problems in their own experience. They do not 
wish to be regarded as authorities ; but they give their good 
will and their knowledge to all questions which are referred to 
them. Readers’ inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; 
they are seen only by members of the Conference, and they are 
answered by private correspondence. Letters should be addressed 
to the Conference on Personal Problems, c/o the Sercraror, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
Tne position of a child in the family colours his whole 
attitude. We can see it reflected in his tones of voice, postures 
and movements, in his methods of dealing with an unfamiliar 
situation, in everything he does or says. Not only so: 
every adult retains a great deal of his childhood adaptation, 
and a knowledge of the types of behaviour which most com- 
monly rise will help us to understand our fellow-adults as 
much as our children. 

Before we can understand the different types of adaptation, 
however, we must grasp the theme which runs through 
them. The child is invariably in an “ inferior” position, 
He is weaker than we are, he is dependent upon us, and he 
has less ability to enforce his own will. Much of our character 
is built up on the striving in childhood to ensure recognition 
for our own point of view ; to keep and increase the “ little 
strength ” of which we are possessed. Wherever barriers 
are put in the way of a child’s development, he will accentuate 
the struggle for recognition of his own person : and he will then 
even caricature the type into which he would naturally fall. 

Ev.prest Cnitp.— Among eldest children will be found the 
most conservative and, sometimes, the most responsible 
of our fellow-men. They have held the position of advantage 
amongst their brothers and sisters ; and it seems obvious to 
them that the present distribution of power and the present 
social order should bke preserved without question. The 
position of privilege accorded to the first-born is confirmed 
by our own laws and customs. He is the inheritor of the 
family name and position. Power seems to him something 
concrete and natural: he takes it for granted as his own 
birthright. 

Where he is hard prewed Ly his younger brothers and 
sisters he may become imperious in manner aid even pompous, 
If he is unsettled over his own feculty of fulfilling his position 
successfully, he becomes “ grumpy,” feeling that he fails to 
secure the privileges tht he deserves. It should be ren;em. 
bered, too, that the birth of a younger child is often a shock 
to the child next ahead of him. He feels that his favoured 
position has been taken from him by an intruder ; and unless 
he is shown that he has not ceased to occupy his parent’s 
affections, he may bear a life-long unconscious grudge. very 
eldest child has been, for some time, in the positiga of an 
only child. 

SECOND-BORN.—A_ second child is very easily recognized. 
He has always been in the position of having someone ahead 
of him, and he presents the picture of someone who is per. 
petually trying to “catch up.” His manner is cager and 
tense. He is often over-emphatie in his gestures and tones, 
Ile may get ahead of his brother by a subterfuge—— scoring by 
sarcasm, for example, or developing very high moral standards 
and ideals. Indeed, he may set his standard for himself so 
high that he suffers all his life from an inability to reconcile 
theory and practice. 

If he is encouraged in his development, he may advance with 
great speed. The challenge of his elder brother's attainments 
wakens him up, and he is usually ahead of other boys of his 
ownage. If he suffers a setback, he may relapse into stupidity 
and despair. He is not concerned, as his elder brother is, with 
consolidating his achievements, but he is impatient and 
anxious to move forward to the next success. The testing of 
his own attainments and his moods of self-dissatisfaction are 
thus particularly frequent and restless ; and he is intolerant 


af reverses. 


YounGesr Cnitp.—-The peculiar position of the youngest 
child has always been pointed out in fables and fairy storics. 
Generally, he is the pet of the family. He finds that he can 
best gain his ends by being amiable and pleasant ; and he 
often attains a great charm of manner. Still more frequently, 
however, we find him wanting a new world in which to exercise 
his powers. All the achievements and adaptations seem to 
him to have been taken up already by his elders. He wishes 
to be central and unique, and to accomplish something 
hitherto unheard of. 

It is for this reason that so many younger children have 
been pioneers and explorers, or have settled in foreign coun- 
tries. The tale of Joseph in the Old Testament gives us « 
typical example of the psychology of a youngest child. Joseph 
saw in his dreams the whole of his family overshadowed by 
himself, and proceeded to make for himself a position of 
unique splendour. When his brothers came to visit him in 
Kgypt he had succeeded in inverting the rdles. By now he 
had achieved the place of supreme strength ; he had become 
the first. 

The most ambitious men will always be found among 
youngest children : but it is as possible to be ambitious and 
lazy as ambitious and active. Where a youngest child feels 
that he cannot achieve his unique position by working for it, 
he may adopt the plan of continuing defenceless, and relying 
on the support of his elders. He wrings the last ounce out of 
his situation as pet of the family, and even in adult life expects 
that everything should be done for him by others. 

Oniy Cutty. —-The most diflicult position of all is to be an 
only child. Even in adult life, the only child behaves as if he 
were a Phoenix, and all other people should see his extra- 
ordinary value and importance. True human equality is 
almost beyond his powers of conception. His own plans, his 
own thoughts and interests, are paramount ; and he cannot 
understand why they are not immediately adopted by other 
people. There are really two kinds of beings to him : himself 
and other people ; and it is an arduous process for him to find 
a bridge between them. 

Another factor which causes him trouble is the value which 
his parents are forced to put upon him. He is their only hope 
of posterity ; and it is natural for them to be unusually anxious 
over his health, and to frighten him away from danger and 
risks. Thus only children often grow up to be especially 
cautious, with a deep fear of all obstacles and difficulties, 
They are hard to co-operate with in work, and they have not 
sufficient understanding of others to take the lead successfully. 
It will be seen that these troubles will be still further increased 
if the motive of the parents in having one child only has been 
* sefety,” economy and distrust of their own abilities. The 
child will have little means of correcting their attitude by 
comparisons with other children and parents. 

No situation is inevitably unfortunate ; and parents who 
know the influence which the situation is likely to exert can 
take measures to remedy its disadvantages. In every case it is 
imperative that children should have friends and comrades of 
their own age outside the house, as well as affection and care 
within it ; and this adjustment is more than ever urgent with 
only children. It is their main chance of reaching self- 
sulliciency and understanding of their fellows in later life. 

Boys anp Giris.—The higher value put upon the male sex is 
still disastrously prominent in our own civilization. The effect 
of this difference begins to show itself from our earliest years. 
Girls who mect with difficulties in their development almost 
invariably wish they had been boys, and set down their 
misfortunes to their sex. Boys are urged forward to fulfil the 
part of strength which masculinity is taken to imply. We 
might almost say that the incidence of this distinction in values 
falls equally heavily on both sexes: women often behave in 

all their actions as if they wished to be men: but men as 

frequently show the same desire. A few days ago a man who 
was summoned at a law court for throwing the household 
furniture at his wife explained that he did it ** to show that he 
was a@ man.” 

ALAN PORTER, 
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The League 


of Nations 


The Council’s Migration to Lugano 


Iv is a thoroughly bad thing for the Council of the League of 
When 
it gets away you may be sure something will be found to have 
been left behind. This time it was a map of South America. 
Ilow could anyone tell,,when Dr. Stresemann’s doctors forbade 


Nations to clope from Geneva at anyone's persuasion. 


him to go to Geneva in winter and his colleagues obligingly 

go to Lugano that a little was 
going suddenly to break out between a couple of Latin-Ameri- 
Can States? But it did, and the Council had to deal with 
it; being installed in a Kursaal at Lugano instead of in a 
library at Geneva 
usual. 


consented to instead, war 


room opening out of an international 
it found itself considerably less well-equipped than 

That, in itself, points a moral, which might be developed 
a good deal further, were it not that hard facts must occupy 
And Bolivia and have been 


already, what there is to say about them may 


our space. since Paraguay 
referred to 
as well be It is equally possible to consider it 
fortunate or unfortunate that this particular trouble blew 
Up while the Council was actually in session. That fact 
made it impossible for the Council to avoid taking action, 
but the necessity of taking action undoubtedly involved it 
in grave perplexities. It is useless to pretend that the League's 
writ runs in Latin America as it does in Europe, and of the 
two disputants in this case Bolivia, whose position to all 
appearance is the less defensible, is only nominally a member 
of the League, not having attended an Assembly or paid a 
subscription since, I believe, 1921. Of the two States, more- 
over, which might have represented the League’s authority 
most effectively in South America, Brazil is no longer a 
member at all, and the Argentine is not very much more 
closely associated with Geneva than Bolivia itself. 

There Monroe 
Doctrine complications, which would be particularly awkward 
at a moment when the Kellogg Pact was actually before the 
Senate and some of its critics were putting Monroe Doctrine 
reservations on the paper. the and 
believing in the first instance that the pacific influences being 
exerted in America itself would remove all danger of actual 
conflict, the Council took the normal course of calling the 
attention of the two parties formally, but pointedly, to the 
pledges they had taken as signatories of the Covenant in 
the matter of peaceful That produced replies 
from both disputants, and the Council then, as its last business 
before breaking up, dispatched a further and more pointed 
reminder of obligations, and arranged to meet again in an 
Briand, 
Not very much more could have been 


said now. 


was always, moreover, the possibility of 


Under circumstances, 


procedure. 


emergency session, if summoned by M. who is 


president till March. 


done, as things stand, although indeed a definite demand 


that both sides should declare an armistice would have 
brought matters to a head and shown clearly which of them 
was ready to honour its League obligations. But it must 


be remembered that the Council had singularly little informa- 
tion about what was really happening on the disputed frontier. 

Apart from this exercising business the Council had several 
routine matters of some interest and importance before it, 
and its last public session was enlivened by an * incident ”’ 
to which the daily Press has done abundant justice. At a 
moment when Germany was rather on raw edges, and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand were doing what they 
could to smooth Dr. Stresemann’s rocky path, it was distinctly 
unfortunate that M. Zaleski should have thought it necessary 
to discourse on Upper Silesia in a tone which would send the 
rabidest pacifist in Germany flying for a Mills bomb. Dr. 
Stresemann is no pacifist, and it is extremely important 
for him just now not to let anyone think he is. Certainly 
the speech with which he forthwith exploded would dispel 
all illusions on that point, if they ever existed. But though 
he spoke with vigour, he spoke without impropriety, and to 
suggest that there was in his speech a threat of the with- 
drawal of his country from the League is to give a completely 
false twist to a single hypothetical sentence delivered in the 
stress of an indignation that possessed political value no 
less than emotional quality. The little breeze did no harm 
in the end. It probably did good, in that it rallied M. Briand 


German Foreign 
the 


mecting 


to Dr. 
Minister's 


support, and the 
that he would 
the 
a full discussion of a problem still largely unsolved and badly 


Stresemann’s 


announcement raise whole 


question of minorities at next Council means 


needing a solution, Poland certainly keeps the League busy, 
for now the Council has decided to ask experts from the 
Transit Commission to report on 
between Poland and Lithuania. 

A good deal else that the Council did would deserve extended 
description, if there were not a kind of conventional idea that 


make a communications 


the amiable interchanges between Sir Austen Chemberlain, 
M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann must be far more important, 
even though, as happened to be the fact, those eminent 
statesmen settled nothing at all. The Council, for example, 
earrying the League's first-aid traditions into a new field, 
responded with something like enthusiasm to Greece’s request 
that the Health Organization should come and teach her how 
a national medical should be run, and help her, 
indeed, to construct This kind of thing the 
League can do supremely well, but it is no part of its policy to 
press its services unasked, and it speaks well for the good 
sense of M. Venizelos and his Health Minister, Dr. Doxiadis, 
that they should have turned to the League for assistance in 


service 


one. is the 


this sphere, as Greece had already done for the refugees. 
The anti-opium campaign, to which the Spectator has more 
than once given prominence in the past, was carried a step 
further by the appointment of the first members of the new 
Control Board will be with examining the 
statistics of the estimated needs of each country in narcotics 


which charged 
for strictly legitimate purposes and of the actual imports and 
exports in each case, a comparison between the two sets of 
calculated to bring to light any obviously 
excessive consumption anywhere. Dr. Nansen was given a 
new committee, nominated by various with 
Great Britain as a conspicuous absentee, to help in what 
remains of the refugee settlement work. Another committee 
of experts to work out further the problems arising out of 
double taxation was created. And one more committee still, 
this time of jurists, was set up, to overhaul the statutes of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Among the League problems discussed behind the scenes, 


figures being 


Governments, 


disarmament was the most important. There was nothing 
clandestine about the discussions, but the subject was not 
formally on the Council's agenda because the next step must 
clearly be another meeting of the Preparatory Commission, 
and the summoning of that had been left in the hands of its 
president, M. Loudon, of Holland, subject to an Assembly 
resolution declaring that the Commission should meet in any 


case not later than the beginning of 1929. Next vear is getting 


near enough now to make it pertinent to consider what ** the 
beginning ” of it means, and an agreement on that point was 
likely to be of considerable assistance to M. Loudon. The 


three chief Foreign Ministers decided that it meant some time 
in the first quarter of the year, but at a point in the first 
quarter subsequent to the installation of the new President of 
the United States—for, America participates 
actively in the Preparatory work. It may 
therefore be predicted that the commission will meet in the 
latter part of March, despite M. Litvinoff, who wants it 
convoked forthwith. 

As to the crowded conversations of the so-called Big Three 
on reparations and Rhineland evacuation, they were no part 
of the work of the League Council, though the fact of the 
meeting of the Council considerably facilitated them, as so 
often before. Moreover the had no visible 
effect except the not unimportant improving the 
atmosphere, and to describe that process and evaluate its 


remember, 
Commission’s 


conversations 
one of 


effects would need a more impressionist pen than I profess to 
command. They undoubtedly did improve the atmosphere 
and dissipated misunderstandings between the Ministers as 
individuals. How far they did so as between the Ministers’ 
respective countries is fortunately no part of the story of the 
Council at Lugano, 

Your Geneva CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


A GLoomy LANDOWNER. , 

In a speech delivered during the course of the Smithfield 
Show, Sir Walter Gilbey declared, with all the emphasis he 
could muster, that eighty, if not ninety per cent. of our farmers 
could not pay 20s. in the £ if they were asked to. Now, 
Sir Walter has enjoyed—with apologies for the word—a too 
common and very bitter experience in farming. When some 
years ago he decided to give up the vain struggle against 
Essex clays, he sold his farms and houses ; and did considerable 
service by allowing the results full publicity. His famous and 
well-advertised property quite close to London did not fetch 
the price of the buildings on it, or anything like the price. 
So far as I remember, the estate sold for about £8 an acre, all 
included. It is not therefore unnatural that Sir Walter, who 
has an inherited attraction towards agriculture, should take 
a gloomy view. 

* * * * 

His suggested figures of essential bankruptcy in the industry 
are too grimly exaggerated. A good deal of money has been 
made this year by intensive cultivation in South Lincolnshire, 
which is the eye of England, by the growers of potatoes and 
fruit growers in many parts. More than this, dairying is now 
a bigger thing than corn growing, ard most of the dairymen 
have at the worst kept their farms solvent. Everywhere 
owners of sheep flourished; and poultry gave very fair 
returns. The Eastern farmer is apt to disregard the West, or 
at least underrate its importance. But some good may be done 
even by such excessive emphasis. As another speaker said: 
* Farmers enjoyed the best harvest within memory and still lost 
money.” What will happen when the harvest is indifferent 
or Lad? The answer is quite plain. It is a lesing business 
to grow wheat for sale ; and it is likely to be a losing business. 
if farmers are to grow wheat, they must either consume it on 
the premises and try to make money out of their stock which 
consume it, or a minimum price must be artificially fixed on 
some plan resembling Mr. Montague Fordham’s. How much 
greater is the value of wheat as a fodder than a food is 
emphasized by the strange fact that the offal is as dear as the 
full grain. It would be interesting to hear whether any 
growers of wheat in England confess to selling wheat at a 
profit. Is there one ? 

* * * ¥ 


YOUNG-CARRYING Brrps. 

The very interesting question whether birds carry their 
young has been put to me by a correspondent of the Spectator. 
It is now absolutely proved that the woodcock will carry 
its young under the thigh; and probably the device is fre- 
quently adopted. It is also, I believe, established (though some 
of the descriptions in American books are imaginative) that 
the eagle will just support the young on its back when teaching 
it to fly. Among others Mr. Long, a delightful writer, if 
sometimes more literary than zoological, quotes a beautiful 
passage in Ezekiel as precisely accurate in every detail. 
* As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings, sothe Lord.” The underlined passage is closely parallel 
to the account of the swans in Ireland, as given by a corre- 
spondent. The eagle was said to have been seen forcing the 
young to precipitate itself into the air and when it fell stooping 
beneath it and holding it up till it recovered its nerve. We 
all know the charming legend or fable of the wren riding on 
the back of the eagle. 

* * * * 

The young of the domestic fowl have a quite peculiar 
fondness for the back of their mother ; and this may indicate 
the likelihood of a flying bird carrying its young. But it 
would be a precarious perch ; and I doubt whether any bird, 
even the broad-backed swan, would take the risk. Such actions 
are for the most part instinctive ; and if they are instinctive 
they are likely to be common. Quite certainly the carrying 
of the young in flight is not common with any other bird than 
the woodcock. However, as Professor Thompson most 
delightfully says somewhere and in effect : “* Birds could be 
much cleverer if they wanted to” ; and for one I should not 


like to deny the possibility of a swan carrying a youngster 
But one cygnet on each wing! 

* * * * 
PaTrRIcIpDAL Rosins. 

In spite of the host of observers, many odd questions in 
respect of the life of birds remain unanswered. For example, 
it is a popular belief—-on which one query reaches 
that robins are killed by their own young in the third year. 
I knew one example of this. A robin built for three years 
inside the studio of an artist who lived in a Surrey village. 
In the next year one of the old birds met a youngster. pre- 
sumably one of his own, in a duel within the studio, and 
was killed outright. Such fights, I think, only occur where 
nesting sites are few or a bird clings very faithfully to th 
same spot. Many of us have robin acquaintances that have 
lived to our knowledge for more than three years. In genera! 
robins are perhaps more jealous of their territory than most 
other small birds, though they are not so jealous as, for 
example, the peregrine falcon, which seldom allows a rival 
within a mile or more. Among the many territorial fights 
that have been observed, it is the rule that the pair which 
first staked out the claim defeats the intruding rival, an 
astonishing illustration of the truth that twice armed is he 
who knows his quarrel just. 

% * 


me— 


ELMS AND SPARROWS. 

If we were asked what tree and what 
toughest, the most irrepressible, the least 
should answer the elm and the house sparrow. Yet within 
the year, which has been singularly healthy and 
for plant and animal, mortal diseases have for the first time 
attacked these standards. The which is 
fungoid, kills the tree only less surely than the fungus which 
wiped out the chestnut in some regions of America. There 
seems to be real grounds for fear of its extension, and everyone 
is asked to report any sick elm. 
has appeared only in the Shetlands, appears to be singularly 
fatal, but its nature has not yet been diagnosed. One would 
expect the thinly populated islands lying off cur coast to be 
singularly healthy ; but they are not. Sheep cannot live. 
or, at any rate, do not flourish in Skye in the winter; and 
even the poorer people living permanently in such places 
are prone to maladies, especially associated in many minds 
with an over-industrialized civilization. 

* * * * 
Heavriy Birps, 


bird the 
vulnerable, we 


were 


good 


two elm disease, 


The sparrow malady, which 


Our 

Maladies among our birds are very rare. Pigeons, here 
as in North America, may suffer most distressfully from 
throat diseases, and the numbers differ enormously — especially 
in Canada—from year to year. Many of our game birds, 
especially grouse and pheasant, fall before a variety of 
microbic attacks, but there the list almost closes. Ups and 
downs in population have been sharp, notably among long- 


tailed tits and goldfinches—both now very numerous— red- 
starts, redwings, plover, swallows, and nightingales ; but 


the cause has been traced in every case, I think, either to 
hard weather or human intervention. We have deliberately 
killed them, or so altered our system of cultivation that they 
can no longer nest successfully. A bird one would expect to 
suffer from maladies is the starling, which fouls its favourite 
ground or roosting place much more thoroughly than the 
pheasant, even in the narrowest and most artificial preserves, 
On this subject, it was again proved this year that nothing 
has been more effective in increasing the stock of partridges 
than the scattering of any good insect powder among the eggs ! 
* * * * 

VANISHING MISTLETOE. 

Ilow is it that mistletoe is vanishing from England? It 
used to grow on many more species of tree and in much 
greater quantity, though never perhaps as freely as it grows 


on the black poplars by the Aisne or in Normandy. Is it 
that we discourage it as a destructive parasite? It is net 


wholly a parasite or very destructive ; and birds will agree 
with botanists that it is worth active cultivation, 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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OUR ABERDARE FUND circumstances, find themselves inevitably denied their means 
[To the Editor of the Syycrator.] of livelihood, and whose real demand is for work rather than 
: ‘lief.—We are, Sir, &c. 
Sir.—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your cheque for 7 Ste ee ae Witttam J. Hopces, 


£1,600. Words must be few, but I can only say, in the name 
of the miners of Aberdare, that we are astounded at this 
cloquent gesture of fellowship with us in our time of great 
difliculty. 

We shall try to respond in such a way as will bring comfort 
to thousands of sore hearts, and Christmas already promises 
to be a far * merrier * time than ever we had dared to hope. 

We are not likely to forget you and the great body of your 
readers who have so kindly linked themselves up with us.— 
I am, &e., 

W. R. MorGan, Clerk and Hon. Secretary. 

Town Hall, Aberdare, Glam. 

| We do not propose to publish acknowledgments for each 
In due course an auditor's state- 


Sir, 


sum remitted to Aberdare. 
ment will be published. Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The extent of the problem in Aberdare is roughly as 
follows. Cut of a working population of between 10,000 and 
11,000, 60 per cent. ure either irregularly or regularly employed, 
and 40 per cent. are unemployed. Taking the most hopeful 
view, and assuming that some recovery does take place in the 
coal trade as a whole, then we must look to the coal industry 
itself to give the 60 per cent. continuous employment, leaving 
1,000 men who must look beyond 
industry for a livelihood, either to transference 
establishment of new industries. 


in the town approximately 
the 
elsewhere, or to the 

The first step in the establishment of new industries in the 
necessitous areas is the bringing together of those who con- 
template new industries and the local authorities of such areas. 
We strongly suggest that the Government should immediately 
set up a small technical and commercial Commission, which 


coal 


will investigate the advantages and disadvantages of such 
towns as Aberdare for various industries, and which will 


endeavour to bring together those who need workers and 
those who need work. 

While not attempting to prejudge such investigation, it 
appears to us that Aberdare with its labour, deserves attention 
by such expanding industries as artificial silk, motor cars, 
manufacture of road materials (there are at hand large slag 
heaps from former iron works), chemical industries based on 
low temperature carbonization with its cheap power available 
from surplus gas. Further, there is no avenue here at present 
for female employment other than domestic service, so that 
many miscellaneous industries which need female labour might 
consider the advantages of the town. 

But we believe that 
undertakings to settle alongside existing similar undertakings, 
Even 


to overcome the tendency of new 


it is necessary to offer definite rate relief advantages. 
with the relief of three-quarter rates, the rate on productive 
industry in Aberdare will be 7s. in the pound, considerably 
higher than the average in English non-necessitous 
Complete rate relief for a period of, say, five years is necessary, 
but this requires statutory sanction, which the Government 
should obtain for scheduled We in Aberdare, and 
similar places, should be no worse off, as ratepayers, for the 
granting of such relief, and after five years we should be better 


areas, 


areas. 


off. 

Further, taking a long view, we believe that a comprehensive 
scheme of afforestation of the bare hills of the coalfields is 
long overdue, and would, if spread over a number of years, 
afford continuous employment, and ultimately give practically 
at the pit tops the large quantities of pitwood that are now 
imported every year by the collieries. 

The Spectator and its readers have responded in magnificent 
fashion to the immediate need of Aberdare by their generous 
contributions towards the relief of distress. We confidently 
ask that they will use their great influence to find an ultimate 
solution of the problem, for we feel that they realize, no less 
than ourselves, that the one imperative demand is to find 
work for the people, who, through the force of economic 


GLEN GEORGE. 
Members of the Aberdare Urban District Council. 
Aberdare, Glam. 


[To the Editor of the SrvcTator.] 

Sir,—I am very thankful to the Spectator for the thousand 
pounds you have given towards the distress at Aberdare. 
People of this area have been hard hit since 1921. I should like 
to impress upon the readers of the Spectator that 
are a very intelligent body of workers, full of pride. fond of 
music, studying Philosophy, Sociology, Science, Theology, 
Economics and History but to-day they have * no huyl,” 
as the Welshman would say, no nourishment, giving their 
share to their children, or little brothers and sisters, and 
going without it themselves, instead of the children going to 
school with nothing. 

The sacrifice in the distress areas is outside any explanation, 
only people in touch with these people day by day know 
it. We have volunteers for 1b 
a week, doing this gratis with a smile on their faces, proud 
that they are doing something to prevent the children having 
wet feet, the only fault here is, we find ourselves running short 
of leather, no money to buy it. 

When investigating some cases on Saturday, it was enough 
to break the hardest and most callous heart, the 
mother and the children crying with the cold, no fire in the 
house, and the men willing to work, but unable to get work to 
give the family a little comfort. Take a case of husband and 
wife living a respectable life, saving up to buy a_ house. 
Hfusband commenced working at the mines when 10 years of 
age. now over 65. He has given 55 vears’ service to the colliery 
companies. What does he find? Because his wife is not 65 
they have to live on the 10s. pension per week between them, 
because they have been thrifty and own their house. 


miners 


ot repairing, working five days 


seeing 


To-day we find fathers that have been working 30 and 40 
years at the mines broken-hearted, worrying themselves to 
the grave, and going depressed. ** They say it’s much better 
to give than to receive.” Miners are very generous people 
on the whole, they contribute towards hospitals, chapels, 
churches, anybody that was in need. 
to help any call that was in distress. 


They were also ready 


Charity is not going to solve the deplorable conditions at 
Aberdare, nevertheless we thank you with all our hearts for 
what you are doing in Aberdare towards relieving some of 
the distress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Ruys James. 
57 Broniestyn Terrace, Trecynon, Aberdare. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-I have read with much interest William J. Hodges’ letter 
in which he discusses the possibilities of new industries in 
Aberdare. Could nothing be done to help the miners by 
the breeding of rabbits ? 

ivery year more and more fur coats are worn, and fur is 
used in countless ways for trimming coats, dresses. &e. The 
foundation of all cheap fur is, I understand, rabbit skins. 
A very large sum of money must annually be spent on skins, 
the greater part of this money being spent abroad in their 
importation. Could not this money be diverted into home 
channels ? 

If a certain number of miners were started with, say, two 
good Belgian hares and feeding for the first few months, 
could not the money so spent soon become a_ profitable 
investment ? 

The care of the rabbits would in the first instance prove 
an interest to the miners and employ a portion of their leisure 
time, and secondly when killed they would add to the food 
supply of the district. Thirdly, the skins would fetch money 
—and so, gradually, a profitable industry dealing with cleaning, 
dyeing and preparing skins would spring up, which would help 


in a small way to bring new life into the community, 
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During the War I kept Belgian hares and know how easy 
these are to manage and how profitable they can be made.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Eunice G. Murray. 

Moore Park, Cardross, Dumbartonshire. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—At a meeting of * The Aberdare Chamber of Trade ” 
held last week, we considered—-with full appreciation—the 
splendid practical result of your timely and sympathetic 
appeal on behalf of the distressed miners’ families in_ this 
area of South Wales. : 

There is a very real depression here, both among the miners 
and others dependent on the industry, and not least of all, 
amongst our town’s tradesmen, who are suffering very keenly 
through loss of trade and extended credit. 

At our meeting it was thought it might be possible to relieve 
this situation to a certain extent, if a portion of the cash 
subscribed so generously for this laudable object, were 
remitted to our Town Clerk, or other approved person or 
persons, to be spent amongst our local tradesmen in making 
the necessary purchases of the goods required for the deserving 
cases in our midst. 

If you could see your way clear to make some such arrange- 
ment to this end, we assure you that you would be conferring 
a very great benefit on our town generally. Thanking you 
in anticipation of your kind consideration of this urgent 
matter.-I am, Sir, &c., 

D. A. Grirrirus. 
Chairman of the Aberdare Chamber of Trade. 

* Pantawel,” Cardiff Steet, Aberdare, S. Wales. 

|The Managing Director of the Spectator visited Aberdare 
at the week-end and interviewed the local authorities. We 
have arranged for the Spectator Fund to be spent with the 
local tradesmen. We fully recognize the very serious plight 
of many of the local tradesmen, and we are glad to think that 
our Fund will be the means of helping them as well as the 
miners and their families..-Ed. Spectator.] 


OUR ABERDARE FUND—POINTS FROM LETTERS 


We wish we had space to prini all the letters of sympathy 
from our readers about cur Fund. Appended is a small 
collection of excerpts :— 


Mr. G. J. Smith-Pearson, Castle Street, Launceston, Cornwall, 
It would be helpful to get into personal touch with someone 
in authority, so as to arrive at the real needs of the district. 
The Misses M. and F. M. Campbell, 37 Lansdowne Road, W.11. 
My sister and I send 20s., half from each, and hope to continue 
to pay this sum monthly in support of your Fund. 


Mr. Robert Campbell, J.P., Kinellan, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
I consider it an excellent idea to adopt a specific town or 
district, as personal contact is worth so much in cases of this 
sort. 
Mr. C. W. Sabin, 37 Hodford Road, N.W. 11. 

On the broad ground of humanity—to put it no higher than 
that—your Fund should set flowing a stream of gifts from those 
who may be hesitating where to send money, and who would 
prefer to be associated with the relief of a definite area, rather than 
give to a fund in the dispensing of which they can have no personal 
interest. 

The Misses Lucy and A. M. Sturnson, Dee Bank, Farndon, Nr. 
Chester. 

Like many other people I think we have hesitated to subscribe 
to other appeals because we feel that the mere retieving of present 
distress does not solve the problem at all, and may almost com- 
plicate it by taking away the incentive to emigration which 
actual shortness of food undoubtedly is; though it is & very 
eruel way of bringing it about, but perhaps not so cruel in the 
long run as keeping people where there isn’t and never can 
be work for them. May I suggest that if the sum collected 
by the Spectator is a large one, some of the money might be spent 
on helping the surplus population of Aberdare to find work 
overseas or anywhere else where there is work in this country ? 

Miss E. M. Lancaster, Miramar, Crail, Fife. 

I feel sure that the terrible distress in the mining centres is 
not sufficiently generally known, and 1 hope more papers will 
follow your lead and tell their readers the true facts of the case. 

Mrs. Robinson, 14 Gardnor Mansions, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

I am very glad that you have chosen one town in the distressed 
area to which to send contributions collected. In this way a 
personal interest is stimulated, and a link formed between 
those who are in need and these who are able to help their necd. 

Miss Wiliwyn, Ty Glyn, West Cross, B.S.0., Swansea. 

I hope the idea may be taken up widely and acted on of 

adopting Welsh mining towns, 


Mrs. FE. Hopkins, Abbot's Fee, Greenhill, Sherborne, Dorset. 
May I, as a thirty year subscriber, say how glad I am you 
have opened a Fund? It seems less impersonal than some of 
the others. 


Mr. J. Muir, 7 Wagner Street, London, S.E. 15. 
Please find £1 towards your Aberdare Fund. I will try and 
repeat monthly if possible. 


Mr. W. Balfour Gourlay, 7 Millington Road, Cambridge. 

It would be interesting to know whether any transportation 
is contemplated of unemployed to areas where employment is 
available. 

Mr. E. M. Murray, 130 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

May I be allowed to voice a very general opinion that, at 
an urgent crisis such as the present, all sentimentalities about 
Christmas and Santa Claus presents be avoided, and the money 
subscribed applied to more practical benefits, such as soup- 
kitchens, orders (as you partly suggest) for the bare necessities 
of life, ete. ? 

I1.-Col. H. H. G@. Knapp, 20 Dunkeld Road, Bournemouth. 

For the Aberdare Fund; more to follow, I hope. Intended 
for real necessities, such as food and clothing. Not intended for 
sentimentalities, such as Christmas. 


Rev. M. A. Bucknall, Skillingford Rectory, Exeter. 

May many more do the like and better. If only people would 
give to the distressed instead of giving to their comfortably off 
friends! They might this year. 

Mrs. A. F. Buxton, Fairhill, Tonbridge. 

[ have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for five pounds 
for the Aberdare Coal Field. I already have a boy from Durham. 
I wish the young people could mostly be moved South or to 
the Colonies. 

Miss Curwen, Post Knott, Windermere. 

This is sent by my Bible Class, consisting of working men, women 
and servants. If it be not asking too much may we know the 
name or address of the child we should like to help for three 
months ? It would be of great interest and help to the class. 


Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, 94 Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. 
It is right to give this temporary help: but I should much 
prefer that the money you raise should be devoted to aid 
emigration. 
Miss Wallis, Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. 
| have asked my grocer to deliver to you one side of bacon 
at once, and three pounds of butter weekly, till further notice, 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 


Sir,- The suggestions with which Mr. Boving concludes his 
articles in your issues of November 24th and December Ist 
are cm'nently constructive, but they are not a reply to the 
question asked by the title. 

To the question, * What is wrong with Farming?” I 
would answer, firstly, Lack of Capital. This is what most 
often hinders a farmer from buying or selling to the best 
advantage. Further, we are forced to the conclusion that 
with few exceptions grain growing for sale is unprofitable— 
and the laying down of land to grass and subsequent stocking 
need much capital. One is hopeful however. that the Agri- 
cultural Credits Act may help us to some extent. Lack of 
sapital also very largely prevents us from having as 
much of the modern machinery, motor vehicles, and well- 
planned buildings as we would desire in order to be able to 
compete with our second great handicap, which I must style 
labour ; indifferent, scarce, and hard to organize. 

Only a farmer whose holding is well equipped with good 
efficient machinery and has good supplies of power can hope 
to attract to his service or profitably engage the skilful, 
mechanically-minded speedy worker who so greatly tends to 
lessen the drudgery of most agricultural operations. These 
men make the lowlier units of the staff vastly more efficient 
and almost infinitely more easy to organize. But it is not 
profitable to have the highly paid men without machinery 
and power which must come out of funds. While on the topic 
of labour, I must deplore utterly the fact that the number of 
women partly or wholly employed in agricultural work 
appears to be swiftly decreasing. 

A third obstacle, which sometimes almost nullifies our best 
efforts, I am calling Bad Markets. How far this stumbling- 
block could be removed from our path by co-operation I am 
not prepared to say. But I am certain that to stock farmers 
the regulation as to weighbridges at auctions is a great help 
and the Auctions (Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927, ought 
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to be. Further, any farmer who is worth a holding at all AMERICAN NAVAL POLICY 


should have the telephone in his house: for buying and 
selling it is a tremendous help, and it is a saver of time in 
every way. Perhaps our Government could help us over this. 


as they have done in other ways. 


Fourthly, among our agricultural population lack of 
cduecation is a widespread and serious hardicap. Although 


much is being done throughout the lard to remedy this. I 
must own that our country is very far behind the majority 
in this respect. The above four answers I offer jointly as a 
large part of the answer to Mr. Boving’s question. I venture 
to think that farmers may be greatly helped, and without a 
very long delay, if the Press would put before them what can 
be done towards buying stock, machinery. seeds (grass), and 
manures through help from the Agricultural Credits Act. if 
they could somehow manage to acquire and use the telephone 
service, perhaps at cheaper rates than now prevail, and if 
those who have the administration of it will urge farmers to 
take the fullest advantage offered by the Electric Supply Act 
(16 and 17 Geo. V.) so that we can get power and light in and 
around our steadings which will enable our men to function 
elliciently for their full time to an extent they cannot possibly 
do under the usual conditions found on our farms. 1 am, 
Sir, &c., J. Donaup Cauiry. 


Snowshill Hill, Moreton-in-the- Marsh, Glos. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir.— There seems to be a misconception about these Govern- 
ment farms which Mr. Roving advocates. In your footnote 
to my first letter you speak of them as * experimental.” 
More experimental farms might be of service and they should 
undoubtedly be run by Government. 

But Mr. Boving’s intention— as I take it 
hundred Government farms should be run by foreign munagers 
and should ke instructive of manegement only. I 
helieve that British farmers are so incompetent as to need 


is that these two 
refuse to 


instruction on these lines, they would resent it, and I feel 
certain that the farms would fail in their purpose. The less 
Government interferes in that way the better. 

With regard to co-operation: corn, wool, milk. cheese, 
cattle, sheep. and pigs lend themselves to collective marketing 
to a very limited extent. If that is agreed, then it cannot be 
maintained that co-operation is the cure-all for what is wrong 
with British agriculture. There is no dispute, however, that 
where small produce— fruit. poultry, vegetables, and 
butter—is concerned, there is ground for great improvement 
in marketing methods and facilities. 

The Field of November 29th, in an this 
subject says, * More readily than ever before the farmer is 


eggs, 


article on very 
trving new ways and means of securing a fair deal and a 
measure of orderliness in the markets of the country. Through- 
out the country the members of the N.F.U. are eagerly dis- 
cussing new schemes, they realize that farmers alone can 
develop a national system that will give them satisfactory 
conditions of marketing.” Would it not be better to leave it 
at that for the present, and see what eventuates, rather than 
put trust in the heroic measures either of Mr. Boving. or of 
Sir Charles Fielding, who, as outlined in his Prosperity for the 
Country, would carry us back to War-time control in an agegra- 
vated form ? 

And does not Mr. Boving badly overstate his case again 
when he asserts that * poultry farming is the only branch of 
farming which pays, and it pays handsomely ?”—1I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp Cowarp. 


Southgate House, Devizes. 


[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Boving’s articles on 
* Agriculture,” and particularly in his reference to Denmark. 
There is one point which he did not mention, and upon which 
perhaps he, or some other of your correspondents, could 
enlighten me—this is whether any hunting is permitted in 
Denmark as it is in England, and, if so, what is the legislation 
affecting it as regards destruction of property. Hoping vou 
[ am, Sir, &c., 

M. F. Barker, 


can give me some information. 


131 Waller Road, New Cross, S.EA14. 


|To the Editor of the Sercvaror.| 


if I can convey, few words, the correct 


Sin,— I wonder 
exposition of the American sentiment toward the American 
Navy. That is, as it appears to an American of English blood 
who at least has travelled abroad and has been in practically 
‘very large city in the United States. 

The American Navy began with the American Revolution, 
in 1775 


na 


but after 1783 no special effort was made to enlarge 
the Navy or even to maintain it. 
no separate Navy Departinent, and the first 
constructed under the authority of the United States Congress 
were built by the * War Department.” 
were not authorized in order to provoke war, 


In fact, at first there was 
war vessels 
These six new ships 
but 
intended to protect American conimerce and were directly 
the * Aigerine piratical depredations.” The 
second one of the six to be Jaunched was the * Constellation,’ 


were 
inspired by 


on September 7th, 1797, and Captain Thomas Truxtun was 
put in command. (This was the same Truxtun who, as a 
privateersman in 1778, was in command of the American 
war vessel * Mars.°) 
time been adjusted, although not permanently, as we shall 


The Algerine question had in the mean- 


see later. 

Another matter had that a nation 
thought to be helpless could not be secure even if separated 
by thousands of miles of salt water from a would-be aggressor. 
1 refer to the war between the United States and France, 
which is marked in our history by the declaration of Pinckney 
‘millions for defence: not cent for tribute.” This 
war, of which we hear little. was brought on by the attitude 
of France, so that finally, the American Congress, feeling 


arisen which showed 


one 


exasperated by the French aggressions, abrogated the existing 
treaties with France, in 1798, and it was Captain Truxtun 


who, in the U.S.S. * Constellation, fought and defeated the 
French frigate * L’Insurgente” on February 9th, 1799. One 
vear later, Captain Truxtun. still in the * Constellation,’ 


defeated the French frigate * La Vengeance ~ 
and received a medal from Congress and other rewards. 
The Algerine trouble had not 


No other nation had had the temerity to defy the Bey of 


of fifty-two guns 


been finally disposed of. 


Algiers and his pirates—all were paying tribute to buy 
protection for trading vessels. The United States was * the 


first among civilized powers to put down the frightful depreda. 
tions of those brutal pirates with an iron hand.” This war 
lasted from 1802 to 1805, and when it was over the merchant 
ships of the United States, of all the nations of the world, 
were the only ones able to sail the Mediterranean immune 
from attack by the Algerine pirates. It was in this war that 
the American ship * Constitution’ distinguished herself and 
though taking part in many engagements was never defeated. 

Is it not perfectly clear that the Government and the 
people of the United States have learned by experience that 
the ships of the American Navy must possess a cruising 
range of great radius to protect American commerce? I 
pass over the “ War of 1812° England and the 
United States. The naval honours were, perhaps, a ** stand 
off.’ The English fleet engagements were usually successful, 
while individual American vessels, having heavier guns and 
more of them, were generally victorious in single ship engage- 


between 


ments. The experience gained was that the heavier guns 
were the most effective, and this became the American 


policy. 
The Navy League of the United States. since the War, 


functions in a very limited way the only active event 
being the annual celebration of Navy Day. In fact, the 


American people are hard to arouse to any feeling of danger 
from foreign aggression in spite of experience. We are 
perfectly content to go along and let our Navy develop in 
a moderate and normal way until someone mentions * parity ” 


or “equality ~! Then we commence to read and ponder 
the figures of comparative strength, and perhaps finally 


ask, * Why should not America have us large and as powerful 
a Navy as any other power?” Not that we expect to use 
it, except for manoeuvres in home waters! But we take a 
pride in the display, as there is a sentiment about the sea 
and the Navy that does not attach to anything else. 

When we are not forecd to think in figures of comparative 
strength, we like to feel that we have the best ships, the 
best and most powerful guns, the latest designs in al! branches 
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of the service, and a Navy with a cruising radius equal to 
any demand upon it. We feel a pride in the Navy yards 
and want those, also, to be the best equipped and with large 
enough graving or dry docks to take in the largest warship. 
It must be confessed that it takes the Navy a long time 
. to get the money for this, but nevertheless the feeling is 
there in the public mind. In fact, everything goes along 
serenely, and we depend on the Navy Department and 
Congress and the President to see that all matters are being 
handled properly and that our Navy, for its size, is the best 
in the world. 

One of the hardest things to bring about in this country 
is active interest on the part of stockholders of a corporation 
in the affairs of the corporation as long as it is solvent. Even 
if disaster overtakes a company, we appoint committees to 
investigate and report. So in naval affairs, the American 
public believes in letting its duly appointed representatives 
in Congress and in the Cabinet, together with the President, 
provide a complete Navy—properly balanced and well 
equipped. 

If this means a certain tonnage and number, or both, of 
cruisers—battle cruisers, destroyers, submarines, &c.—to 
match the agreed quota of battleships and airplane carriers, 
then we expect these to be provided by our responsible repre- 
sentatives—and, furthermore, we expect this to be done 
promptly and the quota of all vessels or the relative tonnage 
thereof to be fully maintained. 

And that is where the matter ends, so far as the American 
public is concerned—auntil someone talks about “ parity,” 
and then the American public says, ** Any nation that suggests 
‘parity’ must allow ‘parity, whatever that may mean.” 
In the American sense, “ parity” seems to mean that the 
agreed ratio of battleships and carriers will be maintained 
and that the particular type and tonnage of all other war 
vessels which seem to fit our needs will be built. This merely 
carries out the policy of America in naval matters which, 
for considerably over one hundred and twenty-five years, 
had proved to be the most effective policy for this country.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. C. Powe. 

Office of the President, Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 

Company, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


SAILING SHIPS 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sir,—Probably many of your readers regret the passing of 
our old sailing ships, and wish that something could be done 
to preserve a few typical examples for future generations. 
They will, therefore be interested to learn that one of the 
famous round-bottomed clippers of Whitstable has just been 
saved from the shipbreakers’ hands and 2 splendid new use 
found for her. This stout old ship, which was for many 
years engaged in the West Indian fruit trade, has been moored 
off Charing Cross Pier as tlhe London Club House of the 
Friend Ship Fellowship * for young adventurers.” 

The object of this organization is to encourage a love of 
ships and of the sea as well as of. travel and good feeling 
among the young people of the naticns. By giving children 
a chance to learn more about the inhabitants of other countries 
and the particular problems of each, and also making it possible 
for a large number to go abroad who would not otherwise 
have an opportunity, we hope to produce a generation with 
real international feeling. 

Although the Friend Ship Fellowship was founded less 
than a year ago, we now have nearly {ty thousand members 
from all parts of the world, including as far-away places as 
China and the South Sea Islands. By next summer, we 
hope to have several holiday centres on the water-ways of a 
number of European countries, where children will be able 
to meet the young pcople of other nations.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rurn Know es. 

Ramhurst Manor, Tonbridge. 


CATTLE MARKETS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,-—-I am a lover of animals myself, and would do all I 
could to prevent needless suffering, but I think your corre- 
spondent who wrote ** Cruelty in the Cattle Markets” in the 
Spectator of December 8th is a little apt to think in a some- 


— 


what sentimental strain, and to credit animals with an exactly 
similar standard of comfort to our own. 

The animals sold in our markets are, for the most part 
accustomed to being out in all weathers, many of them night 
and day, and take no harm from the open air and rough 
weather. The men buying and selling feel it, but on the whol 
the animals do not. Times are hard for the farmer—who will 
pay for roofing in hundreds of country markets ? 

Time, unfortunately, means money. Calves are sold in thy 
auction very rapidly. Were you to have all your calves 
untied and loose in a pen I think it would be diflicult to get 
them through quickly, and probably sorting them cut 
hurriedly might lead to rougher handling. 

Straw might be a good thing, but it costs money, and the 
market has to be cleaned up quickly, especially when it is held 
in a street or square. Young animals are accustomed to lying 
on cold and often wet ground when in natural conditions. 

I think, if a trough is near, animals are usually allowed 
to drink, if only for the reason that it fills them out and makes 
them look better. The case quoted of the children driving 
the cattle away from the trough is beside the point. It is 
not a fault of the market, but is an individual case of cruelty. 

If we are only to have licensed drovers, it means more 
oflicialdom. What are we to do at the end of a market day if 
the supply of licensed drovers does not meet the demand 
leave an animal where it is for much longer than necessary, 
or risk being run in for droving without a licence? A good 
inspector in the market, who understands the difficulties 
and has tact, is, I am sure, an excellent institution, but the 
unpractical suggestions for the prevention of exaggerated 
cruelty are only a cause of irritation to at least one animal 
well-wisher who heartily supports the humane killer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

H. C. METcCALre. 

Kingston. 

[The R.S.P.C.A. informs us that its inspectors regularly 
attend the markets in their own areas, and they have been 
able to persuade local authorities and auctioneers in a number 
of cases to erect special shelters for calves. The Society is 
also doing its best to prevent the use of goads, and to insist 
on water troughs being provided at markets. In some cases 
children under 14 have been prevented from entering tly 


markets. We are sure that Miss Violet Wood has no desire 
to minimize the excellent work of the R.S.P.C.A.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


*SCRUTAMINI SCRIPTURAS ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraronr.| 
Sir,—In “ Scrutamini Scripturas,” published in the Spectator 
Literary Supplement, page 869, I read: * A devout Roman 
Catholic lately said to me, I think I must buy a New Testament. 
Tt is only a small book, but it is usefui to have one. Sometimes 
we have to read it as a penance.’ * The shock that these 
words,” &c. 

I am teaching the Gospel of St. Luke to the Lower IVth 
children averaging thirteen years. Every child in the class 
of nineteen has a New Testament and uses it at least four 
times a week. The boy who wanted to prove to his mother 
that he had washed his hands, asked her to look at the towel. 
I would suggest, by analogy. the inspection of the books. 
A private view, free of charge, could easily be arranged. 
Does Miss K. Underhill really think her ** devout Roman 
Catholic ” a typical one? Beeause, of course, she must be 
in good faith.—I am, Sir, &e., 

(Mother) M. Satome, 

Inst. BV .M., The Bar Convent, York. 

{Our reviewer writes :—I should be greatly distressed if 
Mother M. Salome took my little anecdote as constituting 
an intentional reflection upon Catholic religious education, 
and hope she will accept my sincere regret for any vexation 
caused her. No doubt it represents an attitude of mind 
which is fortunately exceptional, and perhaps one more 
characteristic of the past generation than of this. Never- 
theless, the incident did occur within the last two months, 
and in exactly the terms related! I am very sorry that 
distance prevents me from accepting her kind invitation to 
“inspect the towels.” It would, I am sure, be a pleasant 
as well as an instructive experience.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
after a somewhat extended 


¢irn,—Upon returning to America, 
I have 


stay in England, I should like to say a brief word. 
in mind the relationship between England and America. So 
persistently have I reflected upon it, and so intensely, that 
have condensed to the degree of 
admitting of expression in a_ single sentence: America 
has one natural ally—England; England has one natural 
ally—America. It sounds simple, naive, even superficial. 
But then all distilled thought is thus. Subjected to a careful 
scrutiny, its results gradually unfold. 

Suppose England were in trouble, to whom would she 
turn, to whom could she turn?’ I mean by way of spon- 
taneous orientation, not Pacts. In direction would 
her instincts, her feelings of racial and spiritual congeniality 
prompt her to turn? Suppose America were in trouble, in 
serious, prolonged trouble. Where among the Powers were 
she to find a people to whom she could look with confidence ? 
There is no necessity to say any more, is there ? 

In a world crisis England without America would stand 
terribly exposed ; just as America, critically placed, would 
be ruthlessly pushed by own 
continent, and by envious 
where, were England to remain neutral. 

A close, unwritten understanding between England 
America is essential to the continuity of their peaceful exist- 
And it is the cne safe guarantee of world peace and 
Suspicion. envy, and apprehension would 
Between real friends any particular 
The spirit is what counts. 


become 


my thoughts 


which 


nations on her 
from else- 


unfriendly 
and restless Powers 


and 


ence. 
universal stability. 
of themselves fall away. 
act is of no lasting moment. 
If America desires to increase her tonnage—Iet her. If 
England secks to increase her aircraft —let her. But 
of the psychological effects of a mutually trustful attitude 
would be the realization that such particular steps need not 
be taken. 

Together America and would be invincible ; 
separately they may or may not win the day.— I am, Sir, &ce., 

GABRIEL WELLS. 

Mansion, 14 Pall Mali, S.W.1. 


one 


Kingland 


Carlton 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Hunr Batis AND THE MINERS 

After reading long lists of Hunt Ball fixtures, I am 
wondering if it would be possible for the Masters of the 
Hunt, and their members, to cancel their Balls arranged to 
take place early next year, and throw in their lot with those 
who are endeavouring to curtail any kind of entertaining for 
mere pleasure, in order to support. as adequately as possible, 
the funds so urgently needed for relief in the coalfields. 
If Masters and members could combine to make this gesture 
it would be enormously valued, and appreciated by these 
suffering men and women, most of whom are proving them- 
selves to be “ sportsmen” in more than one sense of that 
word. In order that local tradesmen in the various districts 
should not suffer, orders for food and clothing, &¢., might 
be given to them, and parcels sent to one of the depots for 
distribution.—"* HampsTreab.” 

SEA GRASS. 

The Spectator of October 27th, published a most interesting 
extract of a letter. Your correspondent points out that the 
sea grass Zosteria Marina, when dried, has the extraordinary 
quality of killing sound, as well as being an effective insulator 
against heat and cold. We are told that architects have 
discovered the value of the material and are using it in house 
construction. So valuable a raw product surely ought to 
have a great future. In India its manifold qualities will make 
it especially precious. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, the 
Cities of the Punjab and so on, cannot, of course, be rebuilt 
at once to utilize the wonderful discovery, but Zosteria Marina 
tatties might in the meanwhile be found useful as window 
blinds. Then, as regards sound, we are told of its eflicacy as a 
“ sound-deadener.” Imagine, therefore, what this means for 
India. Our Hindu-Moslem difficulty will be immediately 
solved. The troable now, we are told, is simply ** Music before 
Mosques.” The tamashas and the drums of our Hindu 
brethren will no longer disturb the “ Faithful”’ at prayer, 
for as your correspondent puts it, “ the sound disappears in- 
stantly as if turned off by a tap.°—J. D. JENKINS, Poona, 
India. 

Tut Trish ComNace. 

Are not the English a difficult nation to please? When 
Ireland accepted the contract of a German firm to harness 
the Shannon, we heard much about the anti-English bias of 
that country. Now, because it chooses the design of an 


? 
Englishman for its coinage, we are amused because he is 
English.—Vorer. 

SAFEGUARDING. 

The advocates of * Safeguarding “— which has superseded 
“ Tariff Reform” as a subterfuge for plain Protectionism— 
prate continually about “ unfair competition” from low 
wage countries, but they persistently ignore the fact that 
several of the present high duties are levied on American 
manufactures, products of the highest wages in the world. — 
F. R. Wertes, La Salle du Roc, Bourré (Loire et Cher). 

May I as a subscriber to your paper for twenty-five years 
ask two questions through your columns: (1) Why do 
Protectionists and Safeguarders always refer to imports as 
losses and exports as profits’ Surely the opposite is the 
truth. (2) What is wrong with Cobden’s dictum : ** Encourage 
your imports and the exports will take care of themselves ? 
—R. R. M. 

Tur DrEPREDATIONS Ot 

The grey squirrel abounds in this district and seems to be 
increasing. Last year a neighbour of mine gathered a fine 
crop of pears from two old trees. This year, too, the trees 
were covered with fruit, but the squirrels got every one. 
A local gardener informs me that they stripped the fruit 
off a peach tree in this neighbourhood. They are credited 
with stealing eggs and food from poultry runs. Beasts .that 
pillage our orchards and reduce the number of birds that 
destroy garden pests are a serious menace to the countryside, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture should take up the question of 
their extermination.— Berrrawxw Hitt, The Bourne, Bracknell, 


Berks. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL. 


More Mcunicipan Gorr Courses. 

Golf is regarded in Scotland as a game for the poor as well 
as for the rich, the reason being obvious, that it is not only a 
traditional pastime, but that there is more ground available. 
Municipal courses could only be provided here by the exclusion 
of other recreations, such as walking, cricket, football, lawn 
tennis, etc. Where the golfer takes his stand there is no room 
for anybody but him. Towns, certainly, cannot be expected 
to supply. or purchase, acres upon acres for the benefit of the 
comparatively few who could use them for golf.— Y. 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHApow or Dearit. 


Your correspondent ** Widower” might perhaps find interest 
in a tiny volume published in 1908, by George Bell and Sons, 


York House. Portugal Street. W.C. called “ Thysia: an 
Klegy.” In an article in the Nineleenth Century, November, 
1908, entitled “An Unknown Poet.” Frederick Harrison, 


speaking of the exquisite quality of these sonnets, says: 
And as being the consecration of married love in rare form I 
judge them to have a truly unique origin. To my ear their 
language has a melody and purity such as no living poet can 
They may bring comfort, but the great Healer, 
Wordsworth. B. B. 

GOrTHE. 

May I be allowed to thank through your columns those 
readers who replied to my query about a quotation from 
Goethe.—A. E. Oram, 31 Hollycroft Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3. 

UNEMPLOYED WOMEN Domestic 

In your issue of November 17th, vou state the 1,374,000 
unemployed included 224,000 women, and yet every daily 
paper is filled with advertisements from people wanting all 
kinds of domestic servants! I know of a lady quite close 
to me here, who bought a charming house, and then found it 
so impossible to get a cook, she had to go for her dinner each 
day to the local inn!—Wa. Tower TowNsnenr, Bodiam 
Manor, Sussex. 


surpass. 
apart from Holy Writ is 


AND SERVANTS. 


Poetry 
St. Cecilia 


By ribbons of silv’ry sound 
Rippling in raptured air, 

Is Harmony’s circlet bound 
In St. Cecilia’s hair. 


The myriad songbirds sweet 
Trilling with ardent fire 
The wakening day to greet, 
Are St. Cecilia’s choir. 


With glowing and vibrant beams 
Stringing Night's harp, she plays— 
From radiant sunset streams 
Iler evening hymn of praise. 
R. H. Marcoum 
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Some Books 


In his introduction to Punch and Judy (Allen and Unwin, 
8s. 6d.) Mr. C. H. Grandgent says: ‘* We begin to understand 
why Mr. Punch is so popular with us all, and why he appeals 
most irresistibly to the young. It is because we see in him 
the fulfilment of our repressed desires. He is the Spirit of 
Revolt. Mr. Punch is not only the hero—he is also the 
typical superman, the supreme Self-Expressionist.”” Yet the 
average reader, looking at Mr. George Cruikshank’s century-old 
illustrations, will see no superman, but an eld friend—the 
raucous, terrifying villain of his childhood. He will hear 
once more Mr. Punch’s high-pitched titter, “* He ! He! He!” 
as he throws away the baby, and will be thankful to meet 
him again. The text of Mr. Grandgent’s Punch and Judy 
follows a version of the puppet play that is more than a 
century old, and is longer and less refined than the one that 
is now (so rarely, alas!) played at the street corners. It is 
an altogether admirable production, and the black-and- 
yellow cover might have been chosen by Punch himself. 

xx * * ” 

Mr. Edmond Holmes is well known for his numerous and 
earnest studies of spiritual religion, made from the point of 
view of the “ higher Pantheism.”’ In Experience of Reality : 
a Study of Mysticism (Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.) he develops his 
doctrine of the ultimate identity of the human self and the 
Universal Self, and treats the Mystic Way as a stage in the 
endless journey of the soul. ‘“* The true mystics ” he considers, 
* are all Pantheists at heart *—a proposition which most of 
them would indignantly reject. It will be clear from this that 
Mr. Holmes’ conception is not that of the Christian mystics, 
whose philosophy is indeed subjected by him to considerable 
criticism, though he seems to have read few of their original 
texts. He says many things that are impressive, and some 
that are true; though it can hardly be claimed that any of 
these are particularly new. Those interested in mystical 
religion will read his essay with profit; though they may 
not agree with its doctrine, it will perform the valuable office 
of obliging them to examine with care the foundations of their 


own. 
= * * * 


E. M. and K. M. Walker’s book On Being A Father (Cape, 
5s.) fills a hitherto empty space in parental literature. Accord- 
ing to the preface ** the germ from which this book grew fell 
at a spot in the Gray’s Inn Road where a coffee stall may be 
seen every night. Two prospective fathers confided their 
troubles to the proprietor of the stall, and complained about 
not being told exactly where they stood, since there were 
books written by the hundred for expectant and actual 
mothers. From this conversation arose the idea of a book 
for fathers—‘a plain matter-of-fact guide to the diflicult 
job of being a father.” The authors, ene of whom is a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, have done their work thoroughly. ‘The 
first section of the book, which is devoted to the expectant 
father, contains chapters on Animal Fathers, Fertilization, 
Heredity, the Fruitful Vine, Pregnancy, and Childbirth, all 
very clearly and amusingly written. The short chapter on 
Birth Control, which is neither tecknical nor controversial, 
is particularly well balanced. The second half of the book 
deals with all the important questions on the upbringing of 
children, and its two chapters on “The Growth of Fear” 
and “ Storytelling and Books,” are undoubtedly the best. 
This very original book, which is introduced by Mr. Delisle 
Burns, fulfils its purpose admirably, and a word of praise is 
due to Miss V. M. Guy for her clever illustrations. 

os = % 

For Miss Dorothea Fairbridge’s The Pilgrim’s Way in South 
Africa (Oxford University Press, 21s.) we have nothing but 
praise undiluted. The “ pilgrimage *’ was to the stately tomb 
of Cecil Rhodes among the Matoppos. sriefly stated, 
the book contains an account of a journey from Capetown 
over the parched Karoo (which, however, smiles like a 
garden after rain), across the boundless plains of the 
High Veldt, and through Rhodesia to the Smoke that 
Thunders—the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Then back 
through the steamy richness of the Northern Transvaal, 
through Zululand and Durban, and so home past Grahamstown 
und the lovely forests of the Knysna. Something, therefore, 
of a travel-book, but not at all a helter-skelter guide-book ; 


of the Week 


it is not a historical survey, though the book contains many 
accurate and sympathetic glimpses of South African history ; 
much is here too of the glories of South African colour—of 
its rose-red mountains, of its birds and exquisite flowers, of 
its gorgeous-hued trees like the Kaflir boom, which rises in a 
flame of scarlet over the blue plumbago of the bush. But the 
book’s crowning merit lies in its conveyance of the subtle 
quality of atmosphere. Let those who would saveur, though 
at a distance, the charm of South Africa (most worthily and 
entrancingly indicated by a set of superb illustrations), buy 
the book ; they will assuredly not be disappointed. Descend- 
ing to merely mundane considerations, we may mention that 
any visitor whom the book may lure to the Cape. will find 
good feeding on the trains, and will pay only three shillings a 
night for a bed made up in his compartment. 
* * * * 

In the first chapter of Lotus and Pyramid (Cape, 5s.) Mrs. 
Constance Sitwell describes her impressions of Eygpt, as 
seen from a train. ‘“ Why ?” she asks, “* Why should fresh 
places have this strange pressure? The sight of those coral 
flamingoes by the shores of the melancholy lagoons, the 
grace of them ... and then as we passed by, the infinite 
suggestion that lay in the ivory sails and slender masts of 
those quiet high-prowed boats moored by the shimmering 
water's edge. Were there boats like that tied under the 
walls of Carthage ? They filled me with longing, the longing 
to possess just that sight, that clear loveliness again.’ Mrs. 
Sitwell’s mind is as possessive as a sieve: it discards the 
inappropriate, the cluttering and the shoddy. All those 
trivialities that encumber the mind of the ordinary tourist 
escape it, so that only the valuable and inevitable impressions 
remain. And these impressions, or (to extend the metaphor) 
these jewels, are retained to be cut and shaped by the keen 
edge of thought, to be polished beautifully, and finally to 
be set in a delicate filigree of imagination. Mrs. Sitwell is 
forceful by virtue of her economy. In one short page she 
describes the tomb of Amenhotep, in two others the Temple 
of Edfu, in two sentences the statues of Rameses: ‘ They 
sit, those mighty figures, their hands upon their knees, staring 
with blind lidless eyes over the river and over the dun desert. 
A gigantic patience and passivity are on those faces battered 
by time, but they still keep their grandeur.” Here and 
there some snatches of conversation reveal the spirit of a 
strange land in a way that no wordy historian could do, 
The book is a gem—a small one, but its every facet reflects 
very clearly and very beautifully some aspect of the land of 


Lotus and Pyramid. 
* * * 


The Booklovers’ Diary (2s. 6d.) is a welcome innovation 
from the best-known of contemporary diary publishers 
(Charles Letts & Co.), in collaboration with the publishers 
of John O'London’s Weekly (George Newnes). It contains 
a miniature history of printing, of book-binding and of book- 
collecting, a list of British Publishers, and the principal 
British and American Literary Agents, the names of all 
the important Libraries, Literary Societies and Clubs, and 
very helpful up-to-date notices of pocket library editions, 
such as the Traveller's Series (Cape and Heinemann). The 
actual space provided for the day-to-day journal is, as usual, 
barely adequate for anything except making “ dates,” but 
there is some compensation even here in the shape of pithy 
footnotes which supply a ** Who’s Who ?” of contemporary 
writers. 

* * * * 

(“* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Com- 

petition ” will be found on pages 968 and 971.) 


The Competition 


Barry Island—I send in homage the topaz of my silence— 
Your threepennybit. 

The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most plausible 
explanation of this message, taken from “the Personal Column 
of the Times. Entries can be written in the form of a short 
story or in any other form, but they should not be more than 
three hundred words in length. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any entry submitted. The Competition will close 
oa Friday, January 11th. 
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A Historian 


‘. Literary History of Religious Thought in France from the 
Wars of Religion down to our own Times. By Henri 
Premond. Vol. I. Devout Humanism. Translated by 
K. L. Montzomery. (S.P.C.K lus.) 

Ir was perhaps not without a certain malice that the Abbé 
Bremond observed of one of his many fortunate discoveries, 
the seventeenth century religious poet Brébeuf, that ** had 
he been an Anglican, the Entretiens would to-day be published 
and republished by the S.P.C.K.” | But he could hardly have 
foreseen that this same fate would overtake his own master- 
piece ; to the immense benefit of all who are unable to tackle 
the great Histoire Litléraire in its original form. These must 
be profoundly grateful to the translator who has embarked 
on this vast undertaking with such devoted courage, and 
has so adinirably executed the first section of it. Thev 
will eagerly look forward to further instalments, and trust 
that fortitude and zest may continue to support the pen 
that provides them. 

The Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France 
(a title which is much reduced in accuracy by the replacement 
of Sentiment by ** Thought ~) is probably the greatest historical] 
work which the twentieth century has so far given us.” It 
obtained for its author his seat in the Académie Francaise, 
where he succeeded Monsignor Duchesne in 1923: and 
constituted his chief title to the degree which Oxford conferred 
upon him this year honoris causa. Eight volumes have 
already appeared in France, and two more are in preparation, 
The complete project is intended to bring this amazingly 
rich and various Spiritual History of Catholic France up to 
the beginning of the twentieth century ; and will include a 
special study of the part which has been played in it in modern 
times by the humble labours of the village curé. Thus a 
vast panorama will be spread before us, showing the movement 
through history of the religious sense nurtured within one 
particular branch of the Catholic Church: its expregsion 
in literature, institutions, ideas and devotion, and above all 
in countless great and saintly personalities. Whilst certain 
epochs and individuals stand out with special brilliance 
the stories of S. Francois de Sales, of Madame Acarie and 
her daughters, of the coming of the Carmelites, of the Oratory 
and Port Royal, or the life of that inirepid mystic Marie 
de V'Incarnation, “the Teresa of France “—yet the main 
interest and value of M. Bremond’s work does not lie here. 
It lies rather in his discovery and presentation of a crowd 
of forgotten saints and teachers, who yet made a vital contri- 
bution to the spiritual history of their time; and his power 
of exhibiting them, not merely as “ historical ~ or * literary ~ 
figures, but as living and experiencing souls. His aim, as 
he tells us in his preface, was to set forth “ the truth of their 
inner lives . . . their personal individual experience of the 
realities of which they speak.” 

It is the successful fulfilment of this aim, together with 
the richness and interest of the material drawn upon, and 
its author's literary genius, which combine to set the Histoire 
Littéraire apart from all other works of the kind. It weaves 
into one richly coloured fabric, history, biography, and 
religious experience ; compelling us to realize that the true 
masters of the spiritual life lived what they taught, and 
taught in order to share their discoveries. The mark which 


of the Soul 


they Icft upon history witnessed to the greatness and vigour 
of their souls. Thus we are shown Beérulle’s doctrine of 
‘adherence ~ as the reflection of his own interior life. and 
the foundation of the Oratory not as a mere episode in Church 
history, but as the necessary self-expression of a group of 
whilst the intricate story of Port Royal, its 
fervours and its extravagances. is traced to its origins in 


heroic souls : 


human character. Here, too, devotions which the modern 
critic is inclined to dismiss uncxainined with a certain con- 
tempt are shown first to have arisen as the fruit of a deep 
intuition : and to have carried for their own time a significance 
which has since become obscured. In the last two volumes 
of the Histoire, just published in Paris, and bearing the 
significant title “* La Métaphysique des Saints.” this emphasis 
upon the spiritual aspect of history is increased. Here M. 
Bremond defends, by an appeal to the overwhelming testimony 
of the saints and spiritual writers he krows so well- and 
sometimes too with a biting wit—the mystical as against 
the ascetic and utilitarian view of the nature of praver: 
thus laying out the plan of a complete philosophy of the 
spiritual life, which shall be solidly based upon history and 
religious experience. 

The Abbé Bremond does not come as a stranger to English 
readers. Though they have had to wait some time for his 
masterpiece, several of his shorter works have been already 
translated. These include the brilliant and profound Prayer 
and Poetry, lately reviewed in these pages, and his early 
study of Newman; but not those sympathetic essays on 
Keble and other English religious personalities, which were 
the result of interests fostered during two periods of residence 
here. Coming to England in 1882 as a Jesuit novice. M, 
Bremond remained for six vears; then acquiring an under- 
standing of English life and literature which was deepened 
during a later visit. Those with a keen memory of the 
events surrounding Father Tyrrell’s last days and death 
in 1809 will remember him as the priest who then stood, at 
his own risk, at the deathbed of his exconimunicated friend, 
and said at the graveside the funeral prayers. The eccle- 
siastical censure and deprivation, which inevitably followed 
these deeds of charity. were met by a prompt act of submission 3 
in which the Abbé disavowed “ anything reprehensible which 
he may have said or done on this occasion. Nevertheless, 
it would be a mistake to regard M. Bremond as a Modernist 
in the heterodox sense, on account of the part that he played 
in these unhappy events. Though his religious sympathies 
are wide as well as deep. he is—as he said when his too 
vivacious biography of Ste. Chantal was placed on the Index 

a Catholic “ For better and fer worse, pour le meilleur et 
pour le pire. pour la lune de miel et pour les scénes de ménage, 
comme dit la formule anglaise du mariage His profound 
historical sense is allicd to a loving understanding of 
the true riches of Catholic spirituality, and their intimate 
connexion with the tradition from which they spring. Thus we 
have in him that most valuable of all types in a period of 
theological unrest and reconstruction; a philosopher both 
speculative and historical, who combines a true “sense of 
the past ~ 
which it is the ever-recurring duty of the present to incarnate 
EveLYN UNDERHILL, 


with an adherence to those unchanging realitics 


in space and time. 


The Secrets of the Universe 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. Eddington. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. EppiInGTron reprehends Dr. Johnson for thinking that to 
kick a large stone refutes the theory that there can be no real 
existence outside the mind of the individual thinker. It 
would be less illogical to find a refutation of Berkeley's 
“ingenious sophistry ~ in the appearance of such a profound 
and fascinating book as Dr. Eddington has now given us. It 
is easier to believe that it comes from an external source than 
that it is a by-product of the reader’s own mind. Very few 
readers, indeed, will claim the ability even to criticize this 
masterly exposition of the ideas of modern physics, as revo- 


lutionized by Einstein and Minkowsky. We are content to be 
grateful for the union of lucid statement with lambent humour 
and shrewd common sense which makes Dr. Eddington’s 
recast of his 1927 Gifford Lectures the most intelligible 
account yet issued of recent ideas concerning the nature of 
the physical world. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Dr. Eddington’‘s 
book is easy reading. As the older Spectator observed, * It is 
hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this Thought in his own 
Mind, to follow in such an abstracted Speculation.” To 
expound the work of Einstein without mathematics is more 
difficult than to explain colour to a blind man. Illustration 
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and analogy, which Dr. Eddington handles so aptly and grace- 
fully, go a long way, but not always all the way. It needs 
much concentrated attention to accompany the author 
through the four-dimensional world which we are now sup- 
posed to inhabit—the three familiar dimensions of Space 
being combined with Time as a fourth dimension—and to 
comprehend human existence as that of a * four-dimensional 
worm ” to which Past and Future have the same kind of 
spatial relation as East and West. But the mental effort is 
well rewarded, even though the brain may sometimes reel in 
the attempt to realize Frames of Space and to discriminate 
between Primary and Secondary Laws. 

The modern physicist obeys the adjuration to “live in 
Metro-land.” His science is based on (more or less) exact 
measurements, or “ pointer-readings.” With the aid of a 
scale and a clock, Einstein has fathomed the secrets of the 
universe. It is true, indeed, that all measures are relative— 
the metre rod itself changes length according to its speed and 
orientation. It shrinks to zero at the speed of light, though 
fortunately the change is only two or three inches in the 
diameter of the earth at the trifling speed of our planet. Yet 
even so, a certain accuracy can be attained. The Einstein 
theory of gravitation has now supplanted that of Newton, 
which held the field for two centuries. Not only has the new 
theory solved certain practical problems—relating to such 
matters as the bending of light in passing close to the sun, 
the motion of the perihelion of Mercury, and the shift of 
stellar spectral lines towards the red—which beat the older 
one, but it has explained the cause of gravitation, which 
Newton never attempted to do. The four-dimensional 'Time- 
space in which we live is finite, though unbounded — somewhat 
as the earth’s surface, though by no means infinite, has no 
bounds. And this Time-space has a measurable curvature, 
so that rays of light emitted from the sun, instead of wandering 
away for ever straight, pursue a curved path and may return 
ultimately to their starting-point. Gravitation turns out to 
be a necessary consequence of the particular curvature which 
Kinstein attributes to our Time-space : there is no longer any 
need to postulate an external force. It is enough to be assured 
that the ten principal co-eflicients of curvature are zero in 
empty space —and the apple has no option but to fall. 

Though the universe is finite, it is almost inconceivably 
vast. Dr. Eddington reckons that light, travelling 186,000 
miles per second, would take 200 million years to cross our 
world, which another calculation makes a thousand times 
greater. Yet the atom is so tiny that, * if we eliminated al] 
the unfilled space in a man’s body and collected his protons 
and electrons into one mass, the man would be reduced to a 
speck just visible with a magnifying glass.” It is not long 
since the atom was first envisaged as a kind of solar system, 
in which the central nucleus was encircled by one or more 
planetary electrons. One scheme after another has since 
variously described the grouping and orbits of the protons and 
electrons. The advance has been rapid, and finality is not yet 
reached. Dr. Eddington still admits that he visualizes the 
electron as a tiny hard red ball; but in one of the latest 
theories the electron has wholly lost its individuality. Schré- 
dinger reduces it to a Grand Perhaps. an undulating proba- 
bility associated with a stormy area in the aesher. As man 
is assuredly made of electrons, we now wnderstand why 
Montaigne found him divers et ondoyant. 

The finite nature of 'Time-space forbids us to consider Dr, 
I:ddington’s subtle criticism of the new physical doctrines, 
though this is perhaps the most important part of his book. 
Ilis discussion of the philosophical consequences of the rela- 
tivity doctrine is elaborate and convincing. It starts from 
the sole fixed point of the Here-Now, and ends, after searching 
through all the dimensions of Time-space, on a note in accord 
with that sounded by a spiritual progenitor of Einstein :— 

“ Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand, 
that L cannot see him.” 

After all invocations of Hamiltonian differentiation and 
ihe Tensor Calculus, reason still has to take refuge in an 
0 Altitudo! Even so, the Second Law of Thermodynamics 
remains unshaken; and, as Dr. Eddington concludes ;-- 

“Amid all our faulty attempts at expression, the kernel of 
rcientific truth steadily grows ; and of this truth it may be said—~ 
tue more it changes, the more it remains the same thing.” 


The America We Do Not Know 


The any of the American Indian. By Paul Radin. (Murray. 
21s. 

Guan Unafraid. By Barrett Willoughby. (Putnam. 15s.) 
In the Metropolitan Museum of New York there is one section 
devoted entirely to “ American Art,” which is full of the 
furniture, crockery, and other effects of the first white settlers 
in America. To most people it probably appears merely 
rather dull in contrast to the rest of the Museum, but there are 
some who must look at it with very different thoughts, and 
among these is Professor Radin. There, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, can be seen the artistic achievements of the men 
who exterminated the American Indian. 

“The Spaniards, in spite of all their cruelty and lust for gold, 
did not eradicate the native population so completely as did the 
Anglo-Saxons. With the exception of the West Indies, Indians an 
to-day still living in large numbers throughout Spanish America, 
and although they are nominally Catholics, many of their old 
cultural possessions have been incorporated in the new civilizations 
that have arisen there. The Spamards and the French enslaved 
the natives, but they never broke their spirit. That was reserved 
for the Anglo-Saxons. To the latter Indian warfare was essentially 
a man-hunt.” 

Professor Radin brings this ancient civilization to life once 
more. “If, upon the first landing of the French in the fall 
of 1634 the leader of the expedition had been invited to spend 
a fortnight with those friendly people (one of the Indian 
tribes) he would have witnessed an instructive and unusual 
series of . . . ceremonies.” Thus, in his prologue, does the 
author introduce us to an American village. We are shown 
the dance round the Totem Pole ; we learn that a son-in-law 
can never speak to his mother-in-law, and we find that of all 
offerings to the gods tobacco appeases them most. 

Our journey starts from the villages of the Eskimo. 
These people, says Professor Radin, are the most primitive 
of all the American Indians (he uses the term to include all the 
aborigines of America), but at the same time (perhaps because 
of this ?) they have also the most * persistent ~ civilization, so 
that after we have journeyed all across America and seen 
cities and sciences which could compare favourably with 
those of ancient Egypt, we come back once more to the 
Eskimo. 

But we do not remain long with the Eskimo, for everything 
points south. On we go, through the Cherokee, the Choctaw, 
the Pawnee and the Pueblo Indians, on to the source of all 
the civilization of ancient America—the Mayas. The Mayas 
grew maize and cotton; they wrought in copper; they 
fashioned ornaments of cloisonné; they built pyramids 
nearly two hundred feet high. ¥* Seen from the distance many 
of these towns must have had something of the appearance 
of diminutive New Yorks with little skyscrapers towering at 
irregular intervals from a mass of much smaller buildings.” 
They had a system of hieroglyphs, of which not half have yet 
been deciphered, and they had an accurate calendar based on 
the “ apparent revolution of the planet Venus.” These are 
the people who spread civilization all over North America, 
and were even responsible, so Professor Radin would have us 
believe, for much of the old Peruvian civilization, and it is 
the spread of their culture that the author describes. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to this scholarly, 
and yet vivid, account of the history of ancient America. The 
book lacks only one thing—a good index. We hope that 
Professor Radin wil! remedy this defect in his next edition, for 
we are certain that a book such as this will in time to come be 
considered as one of the classics of American history. 

Miss Willoughby in Gentlemen Unafraid has for her heroes 
Sandy Smith-—--the Trail Blazer, Scotty- King of the Arctic 
Trails and other ** hundred per cent he-men,” who helped to 
make Alaska. The authoress was born and bred in Alaska, 
and ** I'm sure no one ever had a happier childhood than did 
we three small Alaskans.” It certainly seems to have been 
an unusualone. Her father was the owner of a little schooner, 
and “I, as a little girl, used to wake in my reeling bunk to 
the scream of wind in the rigging”; and again, when the 
family were marooned on an Arctic island “ we escaped death 
by twenty feet ; for as we slept a tidal wave rolled in.” But 

for all that she stayed on in Alaska, and to-day * all our towns 
have electricity, telephones, steam-heated hotels, our news- 
papers get the news of the world each day over the cable. If 
the mayor's wife decides to give a dinner and dance two 
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weeks hence, she wires to Seattle for hothouse roses, which 
will come 1,600 miles in the cooling-room of a steamer, and 
arrive fresh and fragrant for her party.” 

But it is not of herself or of modernized Alaska that Miss 
Willoughby writes, but rather of the men who blazed the 
trails towards the North Pole, * the man who goes ahead of 
the pioneer.” She tells of Sandy Smith, who laid cut a golf 
course * 72 degrees and 15 minutes north and $4060 miles 
from the nearest sporting gocds store ~~ : and of the terror ofa 
man who thought his companion was going to leave him down 
up there in the 


ee 


a shaft where they were digging for gold, for 
north men sometimes do strange and terrible things to one 
another when loneliness and hardships warp their brains.” 
She tells of lakes of oil and hills of blue ice and, above all, 
of The King of the Arctic Trails and his dog Baldy. Up 
there men do not ride in two minute races. In the All Alaska 
Sweepstakes they run behind their sleighs, encouraging their 
dogs to fight on through a blizzard for four hundred and twenty 
miles. Sometimes they jump on for a few minutes but some- 
times too they have to go in front and lead their own dogs on 
through the night. Of these men and their strange life Miss 
Willoughby tells her readers in a style that is surely as 
invigorating as the climate of her native country. 


The Silent Populace of London 


The Feople’s Album of Londen Statues. Described by Os! ert 
Sitwell; drawn by Nina Hamnett. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 
How few of us could suddenly name a score or so of the figures 
of stone or lead that in the squares, or gardens, or curved 
corners of London sombrely challenge our abstracted eyes ! 
King Charles, serenely riding in Whitehall, his comely head 
victorious over death, is ever gratefully saluted as a thing of 
grace. That Nelson and the Duke of York desery heaven 
from their tall columns is an article of faith. The white bulk 
of the Victoria Memorial, the Cenotaph, the Cavell monument, 
and other war groups, Rima, and Peter Pan all awake incon- 
gruous emotions of varying intensity. The flying shape of 
Eros sending his wild ironic arrows down Piccadilly is. still 
acutely remembered and desired. But of the host of worthy 
gentlemen, in toga or trouser, bequeathed by the narcissism 
of the Industrial and Victorian age, we are aware only as 
images made freakish by a shaft of mischievous light, or as 

shadows thickening in the grey London dusk. 

Miss Nina Hamnett and Mr. Osbert Sitwell, by concentrating 
their bright astonished gaze on these proud and pathetic relics 
of a period gravely convinced of its greatness, have made of 
these dismal matters a most original book. The lady has 
drawn the stereotyped warriors and statesmen with such 
brio, sympathy, and sardonic romance, has set so many 
of them, by light suggestion of cloud and tree, in an atmo- 
sphere of gay spring weather, that in two dimensions they 
acquire a vitality for ever denied to them in three. Mr. 
Sitwell supplies the unexpected yet always apposite comment. 
He is at his best, circling round these graven images, mostly 
of the Victorian yesteryear. His power of satire has now 
developed a lightness of foot and a suppleness of gesture, and 
plants a deadlier dagger with an elegantly casual air. This is a 
volume to take up when the frosty weather has stiffened and 
stupefied and bored the brain. One glance, and you smile: 
read a little way, and some artfully artless statement, made 
with melancholy gravity, betrays you into audible mirth. 

Undoubtedly sculpture is not an art in which the English 
genius excels. Norman and Italian influences stirred up a 
race of mediaeval imagers whose work ran blithely over and 
about the Cathedrals and cloisters. But when the Italian Re- 
naissance came to England, late and wayworn, it raised no 
throng of carvers as in its own Greece-drunken land, or as in 
juxurious France. The young Elizabethans, ruffed and 
jewelled, were not guiltless of Narcissus’ frailty ; but their 
pride of life expressed itself in stone only in their tombs. The 
Tudors were greedy and brutal despots, fonder of shows than 
arts, though Henry VIII. liked a little music, and Elizabeth 
had an appetite for masks. The later dynasties of England 
have not shaped well for sculpture ; the Stuart opportunity 
was too brief. But climate is probably the, chief reason for 
our failure in this great art—climate, and the consequent 
identification of clothes with morality. The sad thing is that 
the generation least fitted for statuary developed a craze fot 


it. ** Not in entire forgetfulness, nor yet in utter nakedness, 
but trailing clouds of glory,” in the shape of the toga, did 
they come into the perpetuity of stone and lead. And pre- 
sently the disgracious lines of the trouser forced themselves 
into Art, even while through green leaves the vast bulk of 
Achilles exposed to derision the gentlewomen of England. 

Mr. Oshert Sitwell, besides his ccmments. writes three 
Fssays- on Statues in General. on Statues in Londen. cn the 
Present and the Future. He does not cease to be amusing, 
even when most in earnest. His social diagnosis is scmetimes 
acute. If occasionally you disagree. the difference of opinion 
does not outwear vour smile. Hlis range is wide. Visions 
flash pust vou Cellini’s Ascanio hidden with his love in the 
head of the colossal Mars, a workman with his tee plented in 
Queen Victoria’s nose as he tends her august eyelid, shapes of 
Venus and her kin rising from the soft earth of Renaissance 
vineyards, the clanking figure of the Commander mcunting 
to the clear cries of Mozartian music, Nell Gwynn in the 
piazza of Covent Garden. There is a pretty description cf the 
growth of the London Squares—those squares where the 
trees droop like Naiads and all the branches flute into the 
myriad patterns of the Spring. But he is at his wittiest in 
his acesunt of the eighteenth-century sculptors, and of the 
rise of the ~ whiskered and fantastic sept ~ of statues left by 
the wealthiest of all Ages. the Industrial, instead of ordered 
cities and great gardens. The savage passage that discerns the 
future archaeologist discovering the forms of British heroes 
in the Indian jungle has a tine imaginative frenzy : and his 
* Ingenious Proposals ” for dealing with the statues of the 
future are diabolically and destiuctiveiy polite. 

‘delighting and celighted.” 
* Nothing in them but doth 
under her brilliant 


Miss HamnettUs drawings are 
It may be said of the statues that 
change into something rich and strange ~ 
regard. Even the trousered Victorian “has a leg.” often a 
very fanciful one. Her line ripples and carves and curves and 
breaks into swallow flights. King Charles scems incredibly 
refined on his patrician horse : but Cromwell treads so forcibly 
against his crocketed background as to appear no prosaic 
antagonist. Lyonell Lockyer reposes in Southwark Cathedral 
with such sinister and rococo languor, with such a sad yet 
debonair air de prince that I am shocked to learn that he was 
the great pillmaker of his time. The Fat Boy at Pie Corner is 
a wild surprise to me. James II. in an enchanting, drawing 
figures as a delicate Roman prince out of French eighteenth- 
century romance. The Shakespeare of Leicester Square, seen 
from an unusual angle, looks urbane and enigmatic. (Mr. 
Sitwell is caustically recondite in his history of Leicester 
Square.) The two figureheads in Waterloo Road are drawn 
with a noble excitement. The Duke of Kent. inceffably bland 
and stupid, seems to grasp a draft of the marvellous statement 
he made to Creevy. With a wicked joy, the artist's pen 
caracoles about the contours of Achilles, whose one visible 
eye glowers at “the ladies of England.” Fain would I linger 
over the spirited lawn sleeves of Bishop Middleton, the 
adventurous and insolent poise of Lord Palmerston, looking 
like the hero of a baroque political novel, the picturesque 
piratical apparition of Sir Charles Napier, with a Nose ‘ 
But they are all Olympian and superb. I wish only that Mr, 
Sitwell’s iridescent commentary did not fail beside the demure 
and charming girl who pours her pitcher opposite the vainly 
lamented Foundling Hospital. She is humble but lovable ; 
and one would fain know what brought her to Guilford 
Street. 

RacueEL ANNAND TAYLor. 


Stalin and Trotsky 


The Real Situation in Russia. By Leon Trotsky. Translated 
by Max Eastman. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue struggle between the two sections of the RPolshevik 
party represented by Stalin and Trotsky, respectively, has 
been the most conspicuous feature of the new Russia since 
Lenin died. Since both factions are bound to justify their 
every action in the name of * revolution ~ and ‘* Leninism,” 
it is not easy for us ordinary mortals to appreciate the issues 
involved. One thing seems clear, however, that Trotsky 
is the exponent of academic Communism, fiercely indignant 
(remember that Communism to its adherents is a religion) 
at the departures from the true faith of a Communis? Govern- 
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ment, face to face with the realities of administration. As 
Mr. Eastman suggests in a picturesque phrase, “ Stalin is 
leading the Russian workers back to capitalism with the 
red flag flying.” 

There are, indeed, three main points on which the difference 
of opinion is clear-cut and fundamental. First of all, Stalin 
appears to ‘have commiited himself, once for all, to the 
* Socialism in one country ” theory, 7.e., the heresy that, while 
all good Communists must maintain their vision of world 
revolution, the new Russia should first be developed into 
a self-supporting Communist State, if necessary with the 
help of foreign capital, so that it may serve as a pattern 
and an example to Communists in the rest of the world ; 
whereas the uncompromising Trotsky considers this an 
impossibility, and maintains that only by an aggressive policy 
bringing about the overthrow of the capitalist society in all 
countries will the world be made safe for Communism. There 
is this about the Lenin scriptures—that they provide almost 
equally good material for both interpretations. But evidently 
Stalin is learning from experience, while Trotsky is still 
furbishing up the Socialist propaganda of an earlier period. 

In their respective views on the peasant question we see 
the same antithesis between Stalin’s adjustment of his policy 
to realities and the orthodox Bolshevist view. In the latent 
conflict between urban and rural interest lies the great 
paradox of Leninism. The disciples of Karl Marx, whose 
theories were meant to be applied to a_ highly-developed 
industrial civilization, found themselves faced with the task 
of introducing them in a State which is still definitely primitive 
and whose basis is and must be agriculture. Trotsky takes 
his stand on the Marxian premise that only a powerful 
socialized industry can help the peasants transform agri- 
culture along collectivist lines. Like Lenin, he clings to 
the illusion that the centre of gravity of the national economy 
can be shifted away from agriculture to the workers in the 
towns. But this idea that Marxian doctrines can be applied 
in Russia to-day springs from the initial confusion between 
the political and economic revolution planned and schemed 
for by the Socialist intelligentsia and the social revolution 
which was effected by the spontaneous violence of workmen 
and peasants upon the sudden withdrawal in 1917 of all 
legal restraints. Because of the smychka, or temporary 
alliance, between factory workers and peasants for the 
overthrow of the old order, Lenin imagined that it would 
be possible for Russia, in the language of Marx, to pass at 
one bound from the bourgeois-democratic revolution (the 
Kerensky Provisional Government) to the proletarian 
revolution. 

It is not for us to dogmatize, but one is entitled to think 
that Stalin, himself a poor peasant from Georgia, understands 
these things better than ‘Frots!:v, a Jew and an intellectual. 
The burden of Trotsky’s lamentation is that, owing to the 
pressure of the Nepmen and the Kulaks, private capital 
has not by any means been destroyed in Russia, but that, 
on the contrary, it is increasing. The chief source from 
which this capitalism draws its strength is “ those twenty- 
five million small farms” that form a mass in which the 
accumulation of capital continues steadily, thus undermining 
the whole Socialist structure. 

Finally, we shall perhaps best understand what divides 
the two men, if we are quite clear in our heads as to the 
essential distinction between the Soviet system and the 
Bolshevist doctrine. The workers’ and peasants’ Soviets 
date from the period before the victorious Bolshevists seized 
power. They were not the creation of doctrinaire Socialists, 
but were taken over and used as a ready instrument of govern- 
ment. Stalin still uses them as such, though there is, of 
course, a tendency to reduce local autonomy and. industrial 
autonomy to a minimum for the more effective prosecution 
of government. Trotsky, on the other hand, is still thinking 
in terms of the workers’ State. In this book, therefore, the 
leitmotif is the same as the Labour propaganda of the Lansbury 
type in this country, a pathetic defence of the have-nots and 
a determination to paint in the most sombre colours the 
conditions of the toilers. 

The comparison with trade unionism in Great Britain is 
instructive. The trade unions were formed in the first 
instance—like the Soviets—as units of organized labour 
whose business it was to defend the interests of the workers 


in industry against the employers. But in time, by a natural 
and inevitable process, there has developed out of the trade 
union movement a class of professional labour leaders, the 
trade union officials, many of whom have come to possess 
considerable administrative ability. The counterpart is to 
be found in that crystallized labour bureaucracy against 
which Trotsky and his supporters never cease to fulminate, 
As Mr. Eastman observes in his preface, ** the Opposition is 
fighting for the ‘ life-interests’ of the ‘ lower’ classes, the 
rank-and-file industrial workers . . . the poorer peasants, 
for forms of organization which will permit those interests 
to dominate politically over others.” In sober fact, there is 
the same conflict between political and industrial interests 
which may be seen in any Labour-Socialist combination. 

This book has been translated and printed in the United 
States from one of three copies smuggled out of Russia into 
Germany. It is in essence the platform of the Opposition 
no more and no less important than the programme of left- 
wing Socialism in this country—and equally irresponsible. 
As the work of a first-rate journalist it makes very much 
better reading than Stalin’s Leninism, which the same pub- 
lishers gave us in the summer, but in both cases it is doubtful 
whether anyone unacquainted with the Communist creed 
will be able to make head or tail of some of the jargon em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, any book is welcome that can help 
people outside Russia to appreciate the new issues raised by 
Communism—in theory or in practice—on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the Soviet organizations. ‘* Bolshevist ” 
and “ Soviet” represent, in fact, two distinct and often 
conflicting influences. 


Poet and Artist 


Tue fashion for illustrating books of verse, which is strongly 
revived this Christmas, is an excellent one so long as artists 
ean be found who are able to resign themselves, as it were, to 
be intelligibly complementary to the poets whose work they 
seek to embellish : too commonly the artist, drawing perhaps 
his initial inspiration from the verse, abandons interpretation 
altogether and simply lets his own fancy have its way. In the 
result his woodcuts or whatever they are may be delightful, 
but as book illustrations they fail, for unless the artist helps 
to explain the poet to us he might as well have published his 
work in a separate volume. 

In vivid contrast with such meaningless combinations, this 
year we have the rare partnership of Mr. W. H. Davies and 
Miss Jacynth Parsons, whose Forty-nine Poems (The Medici 
Society, 8s. 6d.) is quite the best illustrated book of already 
well-known poetry we have seen. The title alone is not 
attractive; the interpretations of Mr. Davies’ lyrics are 
masterly, sympathetic and charming. Of new poetry, 
Mr. Padraic Colum’s Creatures (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), illustrated 
by M. Boris Artzybasheff, is also quite out of the ordinary. 
With Mr. Colum’s lively poetic imagination and _ Irish 
wh:imsicality is interwoven in this book the philosophy of one 
to whom every living creature—-crow, otter, swallow, snake, 
horaet—is as fit to be apostrophized as the various Phyllises 
and Chloes and nightingales of the seventeenth century were, 
in the fashion of the times. Opinions may differ as to whether 
the following passage is poetry or prose, but there is no denying 
its truth and the free, original swing of its cadences: 
* Pigeons that have flown down from the courts behind the 
orchards! Pigeons that run along the beach to take sand into 
your crops! What contrast there is between you, birds of a 
rare stock, and the waves that know only the buccaneer 
sea-gulls and the sand-marten emigrants ! And what contrast 
there is between your momentary wildness here and your 
graces in the courtyards behind the orchards!” The illus- 
trations in black and white are fanciful and strongly reflective 
of the poet’s themes: and finally the publishers have done 
their share of the business outstandingly well. 

A third book of poetry illustrated which may be recom- 
mended (all three have, so to speak, a Christmassy flavour) is 
Skelton’s The Tunning of Elynour Rumming (Fanfrolico 
Press, 15s.), with decorations in colour and line by Miss Pearl 
Bander. Most of these little decorations are horribly ugly, 
and undecorative, but, then, so was Elynour Rumming—* For 
her vysage, It would aswage A mannes courage.” The old 
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lady seated in the barrel, with a face “like a rost pygges 
eare,” and a pint pot in her hand, is as clever and repulsive a 
thumbnail sketch as one could wish to see, 


Arthur Mee’s Book 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s Hour. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. MEE has again turned Fairy Godfather, and once more 
presents the children of England with an encyclopacdic 
volume containing prose, verse, and excellent reproductions 
of famous pictures. 

He writes in his prefatory pages, which are entitled ** The 
Lovely Hour * :— 

“When you are a very young child, it may be that you will come 
to love this book and smile ; when you are a very old child you may 
love it still, and perhaps a tear will come at times. If you are some- 
where between, a well-tried friend of Time refusing to grow old, 
you will meet here old friends and new ones, some that have kept 
you company from the first days you remember, some that will 
be with you to the end.” 

Mr. Mee has done well over this matter of remembering ; 
his book is half full of tried poems that have withstood the 
test of time, and ballads and nursery rhymes that are the 
rightful inheritance of all children. Cynics may be inclined 
to sneer at the moral “ uplift” of the book, and at some 
of the hackneyed verse that is repreduced, but if they will 
remember the days of their own youth they will recall a 
time when “The Arab’s Farewell to His Steed” stirred 
their blood, and when * The Burial of Sir John Moore ” 
seemed a noble thing, to be learned by heart and repeated 
with fervour. All the stories are heroic or moral, for Mr. 
Mee is wise enough to remember that heroism and goodness 
are qualities that win laurels—in the nursery at any rate. 
Besides stories and poems there are excellent reproductions 
of many of the best among the world’s pictures. 

As the book is dedicated to * Every Child Who Loves the 
Flag,’ there are naturally a great many patriotic poems 
included in it ; these range in style from * Rule Britannia ” 
to Mr. Begbie’s * Boys of the Young Brigade.” 

Velasquez, Sanchez Coello, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Herrick, W. S. Gilbert, Beaumont, 
and R. L. S. are all represented in Mr. Mee’s admirably 
selected volume. 


Adventure Books for Boys 


Aw American firm, Messrs. Appleton, have sent us a collection 
of really good boy’s books at $1.75 apiece (about 7s. €d.), a 
challenge which, we hope, our publishers will accept. The 
Tamer of Herds, by F¥. Rolt-Wheeler, is a story of Chaldea, 
some 8,000 years ago. Ur-toum, the hero, is graphically 
described in the first lines of the book, “* His body protected 
from crippling bites by two full-length boar-skins, (he) 
stood alone in the gloomy entrance of the cave of Wild Dogs, 
throwing pieces of raw flesh to the pack of savage creatures.” 
Ur-toum was the first tamer of dogs in the world, and his 
fights with wild animals, and even wilder men, make really 
thrilling reading. A story that is perhaps of special interest 
to Americans, but which any English boy would also enjoy, 
is Three Boys in Alaska, by Everett T. Tomlinson; it has 
plenty of exciting adventures in it, while at the same time 
it teaches anyone (old or young) much about that almost 
unknown part of the world, with its fields of ice, its snow- 
capped mountains, and its gold. Another exciting tale of 
Alaska is The Gold he Found, by Carl H. Claudy, while Three 
Wilderness Scouts tells of more blizzards, this time, however, 
among the American Indians in the 18th century. Sea Legs, 
by Alfred F. Loomis, is the best boys’ guide to yachtsmanship 
that we have yet come across, while Drumbecaters’ Island, 
by Kent Curtis, tells, with plenty of American schoolboy 
slang, such as “ you long-nosed, gander-necked, four-eyed 
old wise-cracker,”’ the story of two boys who set out on a 
yachting cruise with a rajah. Renfrew Rides the Sky, by 
Laurie York Erskine, is an exciting story of war in the air, 
while The Giant's House, by Harford Powell and Russell 
Gordon Carter, will give English boys some idea of what it 
means to be suddenly plunged from school into a great 
American city. 


Fiction 
Books of Distinction 


The Woburn Books, including A Wedding Morn, by Sheila 
Kaye Smith; The Portrait of the Misses Harlowe, by 
Martin Armstrong; The Sword of Wood, by G. K. 
Chesterton; The Old Dovecote, by David Garnett; 
The Man Who Missed the ‘Bus, by Stella Benson; 
The Dewpond, by T. F. Powys; The Apple Disdained, 
by R. H. Mottram. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. each.) 

As Far as Jane's Grandmother’s. By Edith Olivier. (Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

To those who cherish good writing in attractive and unusual 

volumes, yet can pay but little for their pleasure, the Woburn 

Books convey the privileges of the Limited Edition. There 

are only a limited number of these brief works by distinguished 

authors, whose authentic signatures provide in themselves a 

fascinating study in differences. They are charming in 

paper, print, and shape, and will appeal with equal effect to 
the bibliophile and the expert in fiction. 

The matter is all of high quality, though in one or two 
cases perhaps a little fragmentary. A Wedding Morn, by 
Sheila Kaye Smith, reveals a bride in the slummier squares of 
Kensington, moving * from passion to security.’ It is a 
glimpse of Cocknevism, at once grim and wistful, though the 
tact is not unerring. Mr. Martin Armstrong in The Portrait of 
the Misses Harlowe sketches two feminine faces, one aquiline 
and resolute, the other childish and luminous, in the penumbra 
of a funeral day, when the scent and light of summer gardens 
assails the drawn blinds. This hushed prelude is most sensi- 
tively written ; but it so obviously forebodes a tale of throb- 
bing conflict and defeat that it leaves the reader with a 
frustrate emotion. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in The Sword of 
Wood, is very much himself with a picturesque episode and its 
symbolic suggestions : the moral seems slightly confused. A 
plangent historic note is struck once or twice in this incident 
of the reign of “the swarthy young man with the sour 
humorous face,” who was Charles II., and who encouraged the 
Royal Society that sent out the Magnetic Sword. Mr. David 
Garnett’s irony, deadly quiet, sinks steel through the heart 
thrice in the three brevities of experience called The Old 
Dovecote. His reserved style is at its best in this small 
volume. The Man Who Missed the ’Bus is a finished example 
of Miss Stella Benson’s airy and dreadful play with minds 
hovering on the abyss of madness. Mr. Robinson, lonely, shy, 
tortured by hyperaesthesia, does literally go over the precipice 
near St. Pierre, the unfriendly hamlet overhanging the 
twisted strands of the Rhone. The mounting horror of his 
obsession, so coolly and lightly suggested, uncannily clings 
to the memory. 

The Dewpond is a lovely and complete idyll concerning one 
of those holy innocents that are found in the Pagan villages 
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of Mr. T. F. Powys. Mr. Gasser, a gentle clergyman of a very 
Franciscan kind, who loves to believe what seems impossible, 
perishes meekly because his delicate Sister the Dew does not 
descend of her own accord into the pond he has tenderly pre- 
pared for her, and so confute the sceptic Squire. The Apple 
Disdained evokes a really enchanting strange girl, who seventy 
years ago eloped from a school, strict and elegant among 
Cathedral closes. Mr. Mottram’s false shame in the presence 
of romance arranges that the narrator of a story like vanishing 
music should be surrounded by some English Misses of nieces 
who punctuate his fair discourse with cries of ** Gosh” and 
* Golly.’ They are incredible ; but they fail to ruin the 
exquisite touch of the flitting fragrant little tale. 

As Far as Jane’s Grandmother's is a novel of distinction. 
In this divining and pensive study Miss Olivier can describe a 
hunt ball or an elopement in the manner of Jane Austen ; 
yet the period of her story lies immediately before and after 
the War. But in the serene assurance and seclusion of 
Mountsorrel, the Augustan residence of Jane’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Basildon, Time folds his wing, and even War-service is 
tamed to become effective without profaning it. The theme 
is tragic, for it is the death of a soul, a volatile and flame-like 
soul. So unsensational is Miss Olivier’s way, so reticent her 
satire, so gradual the lapses of Jane's desire of life, that you 
hardly realize this is tragedy till you turn from the prudish 
bigoted woman at the end to the quick-breathing girl of hidden 
fantasy and elfin beauty, gathering ** snowdrops shaped like 
little folded wings and scented like the waters of Paradise,” 
near the beginning, and recollect that both are one. 

Mrs. Basildon had reigned competent and fine in her great, 
beautiful house, ordering her world by good taste and cynicism, 
Her daughter Margaret had made a desperate elopement, 
only to live invalided thereafter, imposing her way on her 
household by a decorative inutility and a sacred negation. 
Jane, her child, in contact with no quick love, lives on dreams 
divorced from reality, wearing a docile mask that begins to fit 
too well. At her parents’ sudden death her grandmother 
claims her. Julian, her lover, fails to snatch her in time. She 
continues to adore him in the Gazebo, out of time, out of 
reality, to doubt him under Mrs. Basildon’s casual ironies. 
Merciless soft stroke on stroke, the author shows the mask 
petrify into Jane’s very face; the light fetters of assumed 
opinion become part of her spiritual substance. She fails her 
lover; she fails her friends ; she is fascinated by Port Royal and 
St. Augustine, and fails her dream of heaven —always applying 
to them her grandmother's canons of good sense and good 
breeding. At thirty-five she is free and mistress of Mount- 
sorrel, It is too late. She is not even a success as a copy of 
her grandmother, for she has no original impulse. For a 
moment it seems as if Julian and she might love again ; but, 
shocked at the harmless spectacle of boys and girls gliding 
like fish in a bathing pool, she protests, shrilly as Mrs. Basildon 
would not have done, returns to Mountsorrel, and tells the 
gardener to let the Gazebo fall. Perhaps Julian is not very 
clearly realized. But Mrs. Basildon and the orderly beauty of 
Mountsorrel become so actual that it is easy to understand 
the surrenders of Jane, who from the beginning had no grip of 
reality. The style is clear and pure, with passages of grave 
and dew-bright beauty ; and Jane, very immediate to the 
sight with her white pointed face and dark listening eyes and 
golden hair, retains, for all her cowardice, an odd fascination, 

Racuet ANNAND TayLor. 








Answers to Questions on Noses 


1. Tycho Brahe, the Danish Astronomer, having lost his nose 
in a duel, attached a golden one to his face with cement.——2. The 
Prioress in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (Prologue).——3. Imposed 
by Danes in the 9th century. Those who refused to pay had their 
noses slit———4. Captain Fitzroy at first refused to take Darwin 
on the ‘ Beagle,” on account of his ‘ inadequate nose.’”’——5. 
(2) Wellington and Oliver Cromwell were both nicknamed ‘* Nosey.” 
(+) Henry VIIL. (for minting inferior coins, on which the copper 
alloy soon showed through).———6. Gregory the Great enjoined its 
use, after a plague, in which sneezing was a mortal symptom.--— 
7. Miss Trotwood in David Copperfield (ch.1).——8. The Shunam- 
mite’s child, when Elisha raised it from the dead (2 Kings, iv., 35). 
-—9. The Little Vulgar Boy (‘Misadventures at Margate” 
Ingoldsby Legends, KR. H. Barham).———10. Marion’s ‘* When 
icicles hang by the wall” (Love's Labour's Lost, act V., se. 2).--—— 
11. In “Gareth and Lynette’ (/dylls of the King, Tennyson).—— 
12. Coleridge, described by Hazlitt in The Liberal, No. T11., 1823. 
-——13. Charles Lamb, Table Talk, January 4, 1823 (‘* You abuse 
snuff: probably it is the final cause of the human nose.”’). 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 962) 


Essays on the Gita, by Shri Aurobindo Ghose (Arya Pub- 
lishing House, Calcutta, 2 vols., Rs.5 each) contains, perhaps, 
the best interpretation in any Western language of the doc- 
trines of Shri Krishna, the great Teacher of the Hindus. It 
is the work of one who is (of the Hindus known publicly as 
spiritual teachers) at present perhaps the best known exponent 
of the inner life. Shri Aurobindo Ghose was brought over to 
this country when very young and was educated at a public 
school and University, becoming so thoroughly Anglicized 
that he could hardly speak a word of any Indian language. 
Soon after his return to India he became a formidable force 
in the political life of the country and was arrested and tried 
on a_ political charge, of which he was, however, finally 
acquitted, though it. might have led him to the gallows. 
While undergoing his trial he had a vision of Shri Krishna, the 
Divine Teacher. This’ changed him completely. He has 
since lived in retirement, devoting himself exclusively to the 
study and practice of the Yoga taught in the Gita. Thess 
essays represent his understanding of the Gita as revealed to 
him through study and meditation: they are valuable to 
every student who would learn of the spiritual life of India. 

* * * * 


Crusader writes: It is very gratifying to find concrete 
evidence that sometimes a crusade yields results. I have 
read the Quarterly Bulletin of the Indian Association for 
Mental Hygiene with great interest. This is preventive 
medicine and creative hygiene on the highest plane. Here 
science and religion are absolutely at one, having the sam« 
object, to make happy, good, and useful people. The paper 
on a phobia in a boy of seven, by Lieut.-Col. Berkeley Hill, 
M.D., President of the Association, is an admirable instance 
of what can be achieved by science and sympathy where 
ridicule and punishment can work nothing but disaster. 


* * * * 


A Chatto and Windus Miscellany 1928 (Chatto and Windus, 
2s. 6d.) is at once irritating and delightful. It is irritating 
because it is full of snippets from novels by Miss Rosamund 
Lehmann, Mr. Norman Douglas, Mr. Aldous Huxley and 
others, whose novels should, of course, be read in full. It 
is delightful because it contains poems by Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. E. V. Knox, Mr. Harold 
Monro, and because of an exquisite little fairy story by 
Mr. Richard Hughes. 

* * * 


Dr. Richard McKeon, the author of The Philosophy of 
Spinoza (Longmans, 25s.) has undertaken his task in the 
belief that the minute study of one philosopher, in his historical 
and intellectual relations, is one of the best of all introductions 
to philosophy itself. It is certainly the path along which 
the reluctant neophyte can best be tempted to the formidable 
encounter with metaphysical problems; and few better 
subjects could be selected than Spinoza, whose importance 
for the history of thought is being more and more clearly 
perceived. Both the difliculty and interest of Spinoza abide 
largely in the meed of harmonizing two diverse strands in his 
philosophic temper; one, mystical and Neo-Platonist, the 
other rigidly determinist and mathematical. He had like 
all really great thinkers a vision exceeding the frame which 
his mind had made for it. Hence, those who follow Dr. 
McKeon will soon discover that they are committed to 
explorations leading far beyond the boundaries of the Spinozan 
philosophy : and that only after tracing clues which lead 
them again and again towards the mind’s horizons will they 
at last be brought back to a position in which they can appre- 
ciate the unity of his thought. Dr. McKeon, who is an 
American scholar, writes with unusual clearness, and even— 
considering the intricate nature of his subject —-with simplicity. 


* * * * 


We are conscious of the inadequacy of a paragraph to 
review the very important record of travel and exploration 
which Mr. H. St. J. Philby has given us in Arabia of the 
Wahhabis (Constable, 31s. 6d.).. Here is one who has followed 
in the footsteps of Doughty, and talked to the grandsons of 
those who met him in ’Anaiza. Here are pages as striking 
and as evocative of the desert as anything Doughty wrote ; 
and, although Mr. Philby’s style does not sustain the grandeur 
and the sweep of his forerunner, he has really seen and done 
more in Arabia than Doughty and knows the Arabs better. 
Moreover, the Arabs are at the beginning of a new dispensation 
in which the long-range rifle and the motor car will replace 
the camel and the muzzle-loader, and Mr. Philby reveals the 
desert peoples as they are to-day. It is a picture of absorbing 
interest ; and the author is helped by photographs which it 
is no exaggeration to say are among the best ever published. 
We could hardly praise this book too highly : to do justice 
to it would require more space than is at present available. 
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CONTINUING AND 
ao 
INCREASING DISTRESS. 
“NOT WITHIN THE LIFETIME 4 | 
OF ANYONE LIVING HAS SOUTH 
WALES FACED A WINTER WITH 
SUCH APPREHENSION AND é 
MISGIVING.” —JV7imes Correspondent. F 
** He agreed that the situation was too big 
and serious to be the subject of party con- 
troversy. It was, in its way, the most serious 
position that had occurred in this country 
since he had been in public life.” 
—NMr. Neville Chamberlain, reported 
in The Times, Dec. 4, 1928. 
Friends have organised committees through 
which relief is being administered. Boot- 
repairing centres have _ been _ established. 
Allotments are being prepared, etc., etc. 4 
WILL YOU SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ? 
Please send gifts, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to: 
Society of Friends (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 
( n: Joan M, Frv), 
: Room S, FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD. 4 
Clothin 1 fr mt the ; oth f En Hand I uld be é 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


a 





Will you help this Baby 
and his 8,000 brothers and sisters ? 


Over 105,500 children have been admitted in 62 
years. Nearly 8,000 boys and girls are always sup- 
ported. 5 come in daily. 

Since last Christmas 2,000 orphans and destitute 
little ones have been admitted, and most of them will 
be wondering if Santa Claus knows their new addres 
Hires” 


“Witt Santa Craus Kxvow I am 


WILL YOU HELP THE HOMES TO 
SET THEIR DOUBTS AT REST? 


A gift of ten shillings will ensure that for one child at 
least a really jolly Christmas is in store. 


“Dr. Rarnardo’s Homes Food Fund.” and 
Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo Hou 
London, E. 1. 


Cheques and Orders payable 
zrossed, may be sent to Dr. 
Stepney Causeway, 


] 


| 





HAMPTONS’ 


Useful Xmas Gifts 


are always the most appreciated. 
For Example : 








PROM t { FROM 
Nests of Tables .. 486 426 Janp shad 13 6 
Oak Trolley Wagons 26 - 25 Cf : 106 
(ak Bureaux £5 186 25 +4 ‘ sas aff he 
Bookcases . 236 50 ae ane + 
Mirrors .. 47.6 i 676 } ; =a grote - 
Mahogany Bookeases 50 59 6 ; ned seats) 39/6 
Mak Uimbrella Stands 19/6 Vriting Ta? £9 15 - 
Book ‘Troughs 106 3176 Vitted Wardrol £1616 
Sutherlard Table 726 it S 411) Wicker Waste B 5 
Oak Squat Tables 55 Lemonade Ss 66 ' - set me 
Oval Gate Lez Tables 576 Cocktail Set 15 auce cxatasued ' 
Folding Card Tables 25 Cat ~~ Via - i] i's stainable, in 
Mak Cane Seat Stools 22/6 , s 18 6 Ser 276 
35.6 Mor rt ~ 106 tye f 166 
4 . 52/6 = Dinner Sets 21 i other 
Foo vwls o mae Fable Lanips A >t 13 5 t rtments 


que tortoiseshell Tea Caddies /r7 78/- 


° 
Anti 
Hamptons’ immense stocks afford an unsurpassed selection 
of interesting and most decorative 


PERSIAN RUGS 


specially suitable for presents. 


A few are quoted below :— 











ft. ins. ft. ine. & s.d. ft. ins. ft. ins ‘ ft. ins. ft. ins £ d. 
3$10x3 0 412 6 910x3 3 Mm ¢€ MBMz3 3... 737 6 
410 x3 4 412 6 0W10x% ¢ 619 6 16 2x in Cs 
§ 223 7 440 1110x% sae § 16 11 x 6 818 6 
6 4x3 4 - ODS WW ¢ a 2 3 Ox 5 913 6 
6 6x4 0 Gm 6 I38 323 4 619 6 18 Ix 9 818 6 
611x410 10189 6 14 5x3 5 aay 4 »Xx oe) 818 6 
8 lx4 9 Fe. (Nip) MAN OTHER SIZES 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W.1. 
Hamptons fay carviage to a R Sfatio Great Britaine 
— 
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Pipe, cigar or cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
| eventually produces irritation, cither 











mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an “Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 


\ a 
Packed in distinctive i Pou 


tin boxes containing: 





pr a ot 
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4 oz. 1/3 
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At this Season 
of Goodwill 


Please remember the Three Hundred 
and Sixty fatherless boys and girls now 
being trained to be useful, self-reliant 
citizens at the Alexandra Orphanage at 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., having 
come from all parts of the country, at 
all ages from infancy to eleven years, 
and they stay until their fifteenth 
birthday. Ten Thousand Pounds are 
needed annually above the assured 
income. The accounts for the year close 
on the 3lst December. In order to 
avoid a deficit some further gifts are 
needed, and donations for Christmas 
extras will be gratefully welcomed. 


Please send your gift to the Treasurer, 
Lorp MARSHALL OF CHIPSTEAD, 


Alexandra 
Orphanage 


73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 











PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


4-oz. decorated tins 4/ 2 


Also in 2-0z. pocket 
tins at 2/1 and 
larger packings at 
proportionate prices. 


Regd. Trade Mark. NM572 





A Private Income—Not a Salary 


AOO 





for YOU / 


e 
| Think of it! Not a Salary demanding daily work at 
_ the office, but a private income to be paid to you every 
| year as long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it— it begins at age 55 
' —there’s full protection for your family; £3,200, plus 

accumulated profits, will be paid to them in the event 

of your death. Should that be the result of an accident 

£6,400, plus the profits, will be paid. 

Should illness or accident permanently prevent you 

earning any kind of living, £32 a month will be paid 

to you until you are 55, when the £400 a year becomes 

due. 

Every year you will save a very substantial amount of Income 

Tax—a big consideration in itself. 

This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by 

the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with 

Government-supervised assets exceeding £82,000,000. 

It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any amount. 

It brings independence within the reach of tens of thousands of 
| men who, otherwise, would be compelled to go on working till 

the end of their days. 

FILL IN AND POST THIS: FORM TO-DAY. 








To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Sq., London, S.W.1. 


Assuming I can save and deposit Sn aiieandedun per 
please send me weit mut obligztion on my part full par rti- 
culars of your endowment plan showing what incon ‘ 
cash sum will be available for me. ‘ 
PMD: ti iasciciciininthianmnbaaies 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss ‘ 
Addr : 

CRIN sess dain dincietiaendenrierdodacvas : 

REE EU OE TIGEE  ecsisastcritanareacantatarsiehariagsincsa’innas 














WORLD DOMINION. 


«ln International Review of Christian Progress. 
Issued Quarterly. Single Copies, 1 -. 
Annual Subscription, 4/6 post free. 
Contents for January, 1929. Vol. VIL, No. 1. 
A New Thing. 
Manchuria A Strategic Opportunity. 
Vast Territory with a Great Future. 
Miracies in Japan. 
Business Man and Missionary Statesman. 
An Aspect of Indigenous ~~ camaaaae in) India, 
Church Union in South Ind 
Persians at Work for Persia. 
Palestine To-day. 
Origins of Mission Work in Katanga. 
atanga—Copner, Kings and Souls of Men. 
A Tale ef the African Bush. 
Jews in North Africa. 
Startling Statements About Angola. 
Clerical Reaction in Spain. 
Hane Mission Problems in Germany. 
Canada’s Share in World Missiens. 
Pioneering Among Amazonia’s Indians. 
Something New in Mexico 
— a The Indirest Effects of Christian Missicns in India, 


The China Situation; A Sad Picture of et: Church Building 
in Persia; The Kindness of Ibn Saud ; The Jew; Unifying a 
Tribe; Scandinavian Missions in Conference : Conflict in 
Russia : Changes in Alaska; Mission Work by Aeroplane. 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 
_1 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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All who are going ski-ing this year will want to read 
Mr. Dahinden’s The Art of Ski-ing (Faber and Gwyer, 12s. 6d.). 
The book is beautifully printed and produced, with hundreds 
of illustrations, great and small. Mr. Dahinden is reputed to 
be able to teach ski-ing quicker than anybody else, and this 
is probably the best work on the subject that has vet appeared. 
An additional advantage is that it is not bulky. 

* * * * 


Though Germans invented printing, it is generally held 
that fifteenth century German books are less beautiful, on 
the whole, than the early products of Italian and French 
presses. Mr. Stanley Morison would not accept this 
contention, and he has backed his enthusiasm for German 
* Gothic * type with an imposing folio which includes one 
hundred and fifty-two good facsimiles of pages from German 
Incunabula in’ the British Museum (Gollanez, £12 12s.). 
In a brief introduction Mr. Morison discusses the scripts which 
the first printers took as models for their founts, and he 
classifies those founts in five groups—formal pointed Text, 
round Text, * fere-humanistica > or semi-Italian, bastard, 
and mixed. The facsimiles are arranged in these groups, to 
each of which is attached a compact commentary. Every 
serious student of typography should welcome this book, 
while remembering that ~ Gothic” Text is not nearly so 
readable as Roman, whatever an admirer like Mr. Morison 
may say. 

* * * * 

The American author of Foxhunting Recollections, by 
J. Stanley Reeve (Lippincott, 21s.), writes of foxhunting, 
in Pennsylvania, and principally of the sport shown by the 
Radnor pack. These journals serve to reveal that England 
is not the only country where the fox is regarded with the 
respect that is his due: indeed, setting aside the inevitable 
and often refreshing variations in phraseology, there is 
surprisingly little difference in the contents of this and the 
many volumes of hunting reminiscences published in England. 
The only remarkable features of the book are those of the 
illustrations by Charles Morris Young, a painter whose work 
in oils inevitably reminds us of the water-colours of the best 
of our own sporting artists, Mr. Charles Simpson. He has 
eaught unerringly the familiar and beautiful paraphernalia 
of a hunting morning. 

* * * * 


* The nightingale of the garden of Shiraz burst into full- 
throated song in 1258. Six hundred and thirty vears later, 
Sir Richard Burton brought back to us some sound and scent 
of that “time of the dominion of roses ~~ by translating the 
Gulistan of Sadi. It is extraordinary (and lamentable) that 
another forty years should have gone by before the public 
have asked for a reprint, but it is now given us at the modest 
price of 10s, 6d. by Messrs. Philip Allen. with beautiful print 
and illustrations. This is a delightful gift book. The neatness 
and vigour of Sa‘di is a constant source of refreshment ; should 
any disagree. we can only quote the poet: “If in the day- 
time bat-eyed persons do not see, is it the fault of the sun 7” 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, in the * Treasure House of 
Eastern Story ” series, have also republished the Bustan and 
Gulistan at 21s.; but we prefer Sir Richard Burton's 
translation. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Pitt, 8 Wyndham 
Crescent, N. 19, for the following : 
Questions on Noses 

1. What famous man had a golden nose ? 

2. Whet pious lady sang through her nose ? 

3. What was the nose-tax ? 

4. What scientist was distrusted because his nose was in- 
adequate ? 

5. Who were () “‘ Nosey,” (6) ** Copper-nosed Harry ” ? 

6. What is the origin of the phrase, ** God bless you!” 
after hearing anyone sneeze 7% 

7. Who pressed her nose 
ringing a bell ? 

8. When did a child sneeze seven times ? 

9. Who “ had no little handkerchief, to wipe his little nose” ? 

10. Whose nose was * 

11. Where do we read of a nose that was “ tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower” ? 

12. Of what poet was it asserted that “ his nose, the rudder of 
the face, was smail, feeble, nothing—like what he has done” ? 

13. Who suspected that snuff was probably the cause of the 
human nose ? 


spoken 


igainst a window-pane instead of 


red and raw,’ and when ? 


Answers will be found on page 968, 


Financial Notes 


| We regret that owing to pressure of space in connerion 
with our Aberdare Fund Mr. Kiddy’s usual financial 
article does not appear in the SPECTATOR this week.] 


BETTER MARKETS. 
Wuen allowance is made for preoccupation ccnnectcd 
with the arrangement of the fortnightly account, the Stock 
Markets during the past week may be said to have presented 
a somewhat more cheerful appearance. a circumstance due 
mainly to rather more hopeful bulletins having been issued at 
the beginning of the week concerning the King’s health. while 
the fact that it has been possible to deal for the account which 
stretches into the New Year may also have stimulated business 
in some departments. <A further circumstance exerting 
a favourable effect has been that the cables from New York 
have appeared to indicate that Wall Street had got some grip 
of the situation, and that the recent slump has by no means 
resulted in conditions of permanent demoralization. 

* * * * 

British Funps Firm. 

Not the least striking feature of markets, having regard to 
all the circumstances. has been the material improvement 
in British Funds and kindred securities. This is the more 
noteworthy because a distinctly firm tone has characterized 
the Money Market, while the persistent gold drain to Germany 
and elsewhere has occasioned some concern with regard to 
monetary prospects for the New Year. Unfortunately. the 
improvement in British Funds came after the Cash and Conv er- 
sion lists for renewed Treasury Bonds had closed, and during 
the greater part of the time that the lists were open the 
markets were generally dull owing to the acute anvniety 
with regard to the King’s health. and also because most markets 
were also affected by the sudden severe slump in Wall Street. 
Rightly or wrongly, therefore. the market fears that the 
response to the Government issue may not have been as good 
as was hoped for, in which case. of course, the Exchequer 
will be left with a good deal of maturing debt to be dealt with 
in the New Year. 

* a * 
Forp Moror SHARES. 

So far as the industrial and speculative markets are 
concerned, there is little doubt that the result of the Ford 
Motor flotation has been to give a stimulus to the speculative 
appetite. At the time of the issue of the prospectus of 
Ford Motors of £2.860,000, I was able to comment favourably 
in these columns with regard to the genuineness of the enter- 
prise, and the possibilities foreshadowed in the way of giving 
employment to a number of people here, if the undertaking 
proved successful in its scheme for making Dagenham in Fssex 
a great centre for distributing Ford cars all over Europe. 
At the same time, if I had heen asked to prophesy the result 
of the appeal for nearly £3.000.000 of capital at a moment 
when markets were depressed. for the reasons I have just given 
I should have found it hard to take other than a sober view. 
Within a day or two of the issue, however, it was whispered 
round the market that New York was likely to be a good buyer 
of the shares, and the result has proved that the report had 
good foundation. The issue itself appears to have been many 
times covered, and even previous to the issue of allotment 
letters New York was bidding about 20s. premium for the 20s. 
shares. Moreover, when the allotment letters came out. the 
genuineness of the previous offers was confirmed by the 
fact that there were free dealings at about { premium, in 
other words applicants who received shares had the oppor- 
tunity of immediately obtaining nearly 100 per cent. profit. 
So far as can be gathered, the allotment was on very fair 
lines, with due consideration for the small applicant. 

* * * * 
Tut Greek LOAN. 

In contrast to the extraordinary success of the Ford issue 
must be set the poor response given to the Greek Loan. 
At the same time, there is nothing inconsistent in the two 
experimees. Ihave already explained that much of the success 
of the Ford issue was due to the eagerness of American buyers 
which encouraged expectations amongst premium hunters. 
With the Greek Loan, however, although the terms were 
sulliciently favourable in the matter of the yield to the 
genuine investor, there was little to go for in the shape of an 
immediate premium and consequently, with markets in a dull 
condition, it was no matter for surprise that the public should 
have only responded for about one-fourth of the issue, the 
underwriters taking up about 76 per cent. As a consequence, 
dealings were reported after the allotment letters had been 
issued at about 2 per cent. discount, which means a yield to the 
investor of not much Jess than 7 per cent. At any such level, 
the Bonds form quite a good security of the “ foreign invest- 
ment class as the hypothecated revenues are very large and 
in various ways the prospectus showed that the interests of 
the bondholders were thoroughly safeguarded. 
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INTERESTING BANKING DEVELOPMENT. 

There has been a distinctly interesting banking development 
during the past month in the shape of an intimation that a 
petition is being presented in the Canadian Parliament to 
enable Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
to open in Montreal. To be strictly accurate, however, I 
suppose I should express the matter somewhat differently, 
because under Canadian law it is necessary to form a separate 
company which will be known under the title of Barclays 
(Canada) Limited. Hitherto the bank has only been repre- 
sented in Montreal by a subsidiary concern acting as an 
agency, whereas the new bank is to be incorporated under 
the Canadian Bank Act, and it is understood that Sir Robert 
Borden has accepted the office of President. The bank will 
have a commencing capital of the equivalent of £100,000, 
with a reserve for a corresponding amount. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN THE EMPIRE. 

In very many respects the development is an interesting 
and an important one. For many years the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank Limited, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, has made 
no secret of his desire to promote banking within the Empire 
and an important step in that direction was taken some years 
since, when the subsidiary, Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was formed, that institution 
representing a combination of banks which had formerly 
operated in South Africa, Egypt, British West Africa, and 
the West Indies, while for some time past Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has had an agency in 
New York. This combination of interests and especially 
those in the West Indies and West Africa, has materially 
stimulated operations with Canada, and I believe that the 
petition now being put forward for the incorporation of this 
new bank in Montreal so far from meeting with opposition 
on the part of the Canadian banks, is being cordially supported. 

* * * * 
Bic STEEL MERGER. 

Yet another important development in the steel industry 
has to be reported, an announcement having been made 
during the week to the effect that Vickers, Vickers-Armstrongs 
and Cammell Laird and Co. had concluded agreements under 
which important working arrangements are contemplated. 
One of these agreements, to which all three firms are parties, 
provides for the amalgamation of the whole of their steel 
interests, with the exception of those concerned with guns 
und armoured cars, &c. A new company, to be called the 
English Steel Corporation Limited, will be formed for taking 
over these steel interests. In addition, a further agreement, 
to which Vickers and Cammell Laird are parties, provides 
for the amalgamation of all the railway carriage and wagon 
interests of the two companies. This merging of interests 
must, no doubt, be regarded as a further development of 
the operation of some months ago when it will be remembered 
that a great part of the interests of Vickers and of Armstrong 
Whitworth were definitely fused through the formation of 
a new company, entitled Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, with 
an authorized capital of £18,000,060. 

* * * * 
FAvouRABLE SIGNs. 

The very magnitude of the capital of these concerns conveys 
some idea of the importance of the undertakings and the 
vast interests affected. Both as regards iron and steel 
and coal, I fancy that we have arrived at the stage when 
industrial leaders are beginning to see that recovery from 
long protracted depression and ability to deal with foreign 
competition has to be sought along the lines of a fusion of 
interests, with all the economies and improved organization 
which the present situation calls for. We have rather a 
way in industry, as in other affairs, of ** muddling through ” 
to v-ctory, but there have not been wanting signs during the 
year which is now drawing to a close of a clearer recognition 
by Capital and Labour alike, of some of the main causes 
responsible for our present troubles, and also of the way in 
which these troubles can best be overcome. 

* * * + 


Ifarrops (BUENOS ArREs). 

Additional interest was lent to the recent meeting of 
Hiarrods (Buenos Aires) by the fact that the chairman, 
Sir Woodman Burbidge, was once again able to report, at 
first hand, on conditions with regard to the company’s business 
in Buenos Aires as a result of a visit to that country. There 
was, he said, every justification “for the hope that unless 
something unforeseen occurred, the profits of the current year 
would again show a very satisfactory advance, such as would 
warrant the payment of a yet larger dividend to the Ordinary 
shareholders.” Sir Woodman then gave a very full and 
detailed account of the company’s extensive programme of 
future developments in Argentina. These developments 
include extensions of existing properties, an acquirement of 
new sites, the whole involving an expenditure of about 
£500,000 spread over three years. These outlays, however, 


Sir Woodman explained, were to be provided out of the 
combined resources of the company and its allied concerns. 
* * * * 


Lorp INCHCAPE ON TRADE. 

At the annual meeting of the P. & O. Co. Lord Incheape 
was in his usual good form, and after presenting the very 
satisfactory Report, with its increased dividend, to the 
shareholders, he made some encouraging observations with 
regard to the trade outlook. Although, as he said, the future 
was not without its anxieties, Lord Inchcape added: “I 
am optimistic enough to believe that the trade of the country 
will revive before long, especially as the Government appears 
determined to pursue a path of economy in public expenditure 
and to ease the burdens on industry.” Lord Inchcape, 
however, before concluding his speech, uttered a strong 
warning against the folly of imagining that the road to pros- 
perity is to be found by a supersession of the Capitalist system 
in favour of State control. In no country in the world, he 
said, is there such an order of things except in Russia, and we 
are aware of what has happened there. And later, Lord 
Incheape said :— 

“TI look at the law-abiding and orderly people, not in London 
alone, but all through the land, with life and property everywhere 
protected. I think of our Constitution and our form of government, 
in which every citizen has a voice; and of our Constitutional 
Monarch, who is beloved by all classes of the community. I think 
of the opportunity which is given to every one, from ‘ Duke’s son’ 
to ‘ cook’s son,’ to rise to any position under the Crown. I look at 
this and I think of Russia, and I feel certain that no revolution such 
as took place there, bringing ruin, misery, starvation, and death, 
not only to the well-to-do, but to the poor, will ever occur here. 
We shall, I am convinced, continue, throughout the Empire, and for 
all time, to sing those soul-stirring words * God Save the King.’ ” 

* * * * 


Tue Asbestos MERGER. 

It was a thoroughly cheerful, and at the same time sound, 
statement that Mr. W. W. Shepherd, the Chairman of Turner 
and Newall—the manufacturers of asbestos, magnesia and 
allied products—was able to make at the recent meeting of 
shareholders. So far as the past year was concerned, he was 
able to show that there had been increased profits, a higher 
dividend, and at the same time additions had been made to 
reserves. Particulars were also given to the shareholders 
of some recent acquisition of and control of allied businesses, 
and the main features of the merger with Bells’ Asbestos were 
set out. Mr. Shepherd made some distinctly encouraging 
statements with regard to the asbestos industry, and while 
that, like all other industries, must vary in its fortunes, 
Turner and Newall seem likely to be safeguarded by the 
generally conservative financial policy of the Board. At an 
extraordinary general meeting following the ordinary meeting 
resolutions were passed increasing the capital of the company 
to £5,297,929. 

* * * a 


S. AMERICAN PROSPERI'IY. 


The speech made at last week’s meeting of the Bank of 
London and South America Limited, by Mr. J. W. Beaumont 
Pease has served to draw attention —if such were necessary — 
to the continued prosperity of some of the South American 
Republics, and of Argentina in particular. Mr. Pease read a 
cable just received from the bank's representatives in Buenos 
Aires giving the latest reports as to crop prospects, and these 
were of a most encouraging character. Mr. Pease also referred 
to the substantial inflow of foreign capital into Brazil, for 
although the Monetary Reform Law in that country is not 
yet in full operation, its impending application, he said, 
had had the effect on the milreis of practical stabilization. 
Referring to the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Chile and Peru after an interval of fifteen years, Mr. Pease 
stated that the year in Chile had been marked by great political 
tranquillity, while a favourable development in the country 
had been the improved position of the nitrate industry. 

* * * * 


Harrison Group or NEWSPAPERS. 


At least four of the companies in the Inveresk Paper group 
are able to show good results for the past year, namely, 
Illustrated Newspapers Limited, Illustrated London News 
and Sketch Limited, Caldwell’s Paper Mill Company Limited, 
and Olive & Partington Limited. The accounts of Illustrated 
Newspapers, however, do not include in the present return 
any profit from the holding in Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, whose report is issued separately. Therefore, it must 
be presumed that the Illustrated Newspapers’ profits have been 
derived from Sphere and Tatler Limited, Amalgamated Trade 
Publications Limited, the Graphic and Bystander, and the 
Horton Kirby Paper Mills Limited. Illustrated Newspapers 
Limited reveals a profit of £268,884, and a dividend is declared 
of 8 per cent., while the directors write off £21,243 from pre- 
liminary expenses. The Illustrated London News and 
Sketch profits for the eleven months to November 30th were 
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COMPANY MEETING» 


LONDON TIN SYNDICATE, LTD. 








A TALE OF REMARKABLE PROGRESS. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


g of the London Tin Syndicate, 


The Third Annual General Meetin 
Old Broad 


Ltd., was held on the 7th inst., at Winchester House, 
Street, E.C. 

Lord Askwith, the chairman, who presided, said that the average 
amount of capital available throughout the year was £383,435, 
or not more than £133,000 in excess of the capital with which 
they had started the year, the amount required to meet the 
proposed dividend was exactly double the sum disbursed in payment 
of an identical dividend a year ago. He was pleased to say that, 
almost without exception, every shareholder had taken advantage 
of the two offers the board had made of new 
was satisfaction in knowing 
shares, after deducting the 40 per cent. dividend payable in respect 
to all those shares, substantially 
for the new shares. 

The board had not been idle during the year, as was evidenced 
by such outstanding events in the tin-producing world as the 
opening of the new Penpoll smelter at Bootle, the merging of the 
whole of the Keffi group and other tin mines in Nigeria with 
Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, now the largest individual producer 
of alluvial tin in the Empire, and more recently the very important 
consolidation 
the formation of the London Malayan Tin Trust. 

With all those landmarks of progress the Syndicate has been 
prominently identified, and the activities had also given them 
contact with the Yuba group, thus enabling them to divert in 
some measure from golf to tin not only the great energies and 
alluvial experience of those distinguished pioneer dredging engineers 
Mr. W. P. Hammon and Mr. Newton Cleaveland, 
vast and comprehensive organization represented by them. It 


while 


exceeded the subscription price 


of Malayan alluvial enterprises which had led to | 


but also the 


was impossible to stress too urgently the vital importance to them | 


of the affiliation now happily established between the Anglo- 
Oriental Corporation and Yuba. 

A year ago the Mining Corporation was not even in existence ; 
the Syndicate had no link with any actual production in Malaya, 
the Nigerian output within their control was less than 200 tons 
of oxide per month, and they lacked any substantive engineering 
organization. To-day Consolidated output already exceeded 1,000 
tons per month, their position in Nigeria had become unassailable, 
and they were smelting and supplying, mainly to home industries, 
nearly double the quantity of metallic tin produced at Penpoll 
ayearago. Further, they now had at call the support and guidance 
of the most expert circle of spec ialist engineers in London, in the 
East, in Nigeria and in America. 

The best illustration of the financial progress of the Syndicate 
was, perhaps, the fact that the profit earned in its third year was 
practically eight times as great as the sum of their entire resources 
in 1925. 

As to the technical position of the tin industry, he would point 
out that the metal was indispensable, its use was universal, and 
there was no substitut« Tin entered into every phase of civilized 
life, and in the past ghteen years consumption had grown by 
over 80 per cent. The two consuming markets of cardinal import- 
ance for tin were Europe and America, and as regarded America, 
since the election of Mr. Hoover, confidence in the continued and 
increasing prosperity of the United States had become more firmly 
established than at any previous time. There was not the slightest 
doubt, in his view, that 1929 would sce a substantially increased 
consumption of tin in all the many American industries concerned. 
The industrial growth of America since the War had been so rapid 
and continuous that the average tin necds in the past three years 
had been 17 per cent. in excess even of War-time requirements, 
and in 1928 that country would have imported a total of nearly 
83,000 tons, as compared with 43,000 tons of metallic tin in 1914. 

The same movement also existed in Europe. Conditions con- 
tinued to improve; in 1927 Germany had consumed 15,300 tons 
of metallic tin, as compared with 11,100 in 1925, while France had 
imported 5,799 tons of tin in 1927 and 8,902 tons in 1928, during 
the first eight months of each year. 

Taking the world situation as a whole, and 1920-1922 as a basis 
of average, the advance in consumption down to the end of last 
year had been more than twice as rapid as the increase in production 

The limitation of the world’s known resources of tin-stone, and 
the constantly accelerating rate of depletion were well known, 
while further important discoveries were improbable. 

Although there had been a gain during the year of six or seven 
thousand tons in so-called visible supplies, shipments from the 
East this year exceeded the declared production of ore, and, on 
the other hand, in a constantly falling market, such as prevailed 
for one-half of the year, precedent in all commodity markets 
indicated that consumers subsisted as far as possible from hand 
to mouth. It was probable that the increase in the published 
stocks was at present balanced by a decrease in the metallic tin 
reserves held by industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





capital, and there | 
that the present market value of the | 
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£76,142 against £76,173 for the whole of the previous year, 
and this company pays no less than 45}§ per cent. per annum 
for the period. Caldwell’s Paper Mills made a profit of £81,446, 
and pays 12 per cent. free of income tax, and Olive and 
Partington Limited, which shows profits of £77,681, pays 15 
per cent. on the ordinary shares after placing £10,000 to reserve 
and depreciation fund. 

* * * * 

Tin Prospects. 

The recent meeting of the London Tin Syndicate was note- 
worthy by reason of the general review of the tin industry, 
which was given by Lord Askwith. Although the output of 
tin increases, Lord Askwith expresses belief in the proba- 
bility of consumption keeping pace with production, and he 
pointed out that the former had increased during the last 
eighteen years by some 80 per cent. Referring to recent 
movements in the tin market, Lord Askwith expressed the 
opinion that one of the chief factors had been the removal of 


stocks from market supplies, a removal apparently due to | 


recognition of this fact of increased consumption. 
* * * * 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 


The annual report of the Commercial Bank of Scotland is a 
good one, which shows steady progress, notwithstanding the 
depression in a great many of the heavy industries. The 
Bank's deposits reveal a small increase for the year, with net 
profits showing a modest advance of a little over £9,000. 
The dividends of 16 per cent. on the * A™ shares and 10 per 
cent. on the * B” shares are maintained, while the allocation 
to the Reserve Fund is £100,000 against £50,000 a year ago, 
and that fund has now been raised to £2,000,000. 

A. W. K. 
* * * * 


The figures of Meurisse Ltd. for the first two months of the current 
year commencing 1928 are now available and show an increase of 
£6,229 for October and £7,254 for November, a total of £13,493, or 
10 per cent. increase. These figures cover the Belgian business only, 
but do not include the trading of Wm. Frank Ltc., the subsidiary 
purchased last August. The above increase is at the rate of 
£81,000 per annum, against an increase of £51,500 for year ending 
September, 1928, over the previous year. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
held on 17th inst. at Areadia Works, Hampstead-road, N.W. 

Mr. Bernhard Baron (chairman and managing director) said : 
Our net profit for the year was £1,154,250; this, with the amount 
brought forward, £1,.203,607, gives us an available balance of 
£2,357,857, and at this, the twenty-fifth meeting of the company 

the silver anniversary—I think we are fully justified in being 
proud of our record, and in giving and receiving congratulations 
on the results of twenty-five years of successful work. 

Although general conditions have fluctuated greatly during our 
existence as a company, we have never had a year without a sub 
stantial dividend. For the past ten years the dividend has averaged 
32 per cent. per annum. The shareholders, however, have not only 
had dividends in cash, but it has been possible to issue additional 
shares by way of bonus, so that one ordinary share held in 1924 
will next month have grown to nearly five shares with a market 
value of £75 or £80, and in addition, the shareholder will possess 
seven “ B” ordinary shares which cost him £3 10s., but should 
be worth about four times that amount. We have money in reserve 
and other funds amounting to close on £1,000,000, and, in addition, 
after allowing for the payment in full of the new capital proposed 
to be created this year there will be a sum of £1,220,000 to carry 
forward to next year. These facts show that our success has been 
solid, and we need have no fear of being able to carry on our past 
success to still greater heights in the years to come. 

The year we closed on October 31 was not an easy one; we have 
had to bear the full force of the additional duty of 8d. per pound 
placed on tobacco last year, otherwise our profit this year would 
have exceeded the previous best by a very considerable sum ; our 
turnover showed a splendid increase. We have now a factory of 
which we are all very proud ; and our products can also be turned 
out more perfectly than ever before. 

I am pleased to tell you that the current financial year has started 
off very well and shows a good increase in turnover over last year. We 
have not got very far with the year vet, and it is too carly to make a 
forecast, but I do not think there is any need for anxiety about the 
result. Lt will probably be necessary as time goes on to take into con- 
sideration the relationship of the issued capital to the profits earned, 
and it may be found in the best interests of the company that the 
amount of capital as well as the rates of dividend require readjust- 
ment. With an increasing capital the rate of dividend paid must 
necessarily depend upon the results of individual years, but L look 
forward to the future with every confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the capital of the com- 
pany was increased to £1,725,000 by the creation of 2,200,000 new 
* B” ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the chairman was presented 
with his portrait painted by Sir William Orpen, R.A. 
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